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^^You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know’’ 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

(We  present  this  month  the  program  of  the  Mid-Winter  Homecoming.  The  College 
notes  with  enthusiasm  the  tendency  of  the  alumni  to  return  more  frequently  to  the  campus. — 
W.  F.  B.) 

MID- WINTER  HOMECOMING 

February  20-21-22 

19  3 1 


Friday,  February  20  . . . 

A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Visiting  of  classes  and  buildings,  with  guides  if  desired. 

The  new  Theological  group  will  be  open  for  inspection. 

1 1 :30  A.  M.  Shansi  Day  Address,  Finney  Chapel.  IVIr.  Paul  Meng, 
Secretary,  Chinese  Y.M.C.A.  in  America. 

2:00-  5:00  p.  M.  Art  Exhibit,  Allen  Art  Museum  — Contemporary  water 
colors  of  Maine  subjects  by  Emil  Holzhauer. 


Saturday,  February  21  . . . 


A.  M. 
12  :oo  M. 

12  :oo  M. 

2 :oo  P.  M. 


5 ;30  p.  M. 
7:15  P.  M. 

9 :oo  p.  M. 


Visiting  of  classes  and  buildings,  with  guides  if  desired. 
Luncheon  for  Alumni  Council  members  at  College  dining 
halls. 

Executive  Committee  meeting  and  luncheon,  Faculty  Club. 
Council  Meeting  (All  alumni  and  faculty  members  wel- 
come). 

Music  — Organ,  Dr.  Andrews. 

Instrumental  Trio. 

Address — President  Wilkins. 

Business  — Alumni  Council  Members  only. 

Informal  Dinner,  Oberlin  Inn. 

Regular  menu,  gathering  by  classes  or  congenial  groups. 
Glenn  Gray  Memorial  Basketball  game,  Warner  Gym- 
nasium. 

Student-Alumni  dance.  Women’s  Gymnasium. 

Admission  by  ticket  for  game  or  50  cents. 


Sunday,  February  22  ..  . 

1 1 :oo  A.  M.  Services  in  the  churches  of  the  village. 

2:00-  4:30  P.  M.  Art  Exhibit,  Allen  Art  Museum  — Water  colors  by  Emil 
Holzhauer. 

3:00-  6;oo  p.  M.  Faculty  at  Home. 

All  alumni  are  requested  to  register  upon  arrival  at  the  Alumni  Office, 
Men’s  Building.  Reservations  for  rooms  at  the  inn  or  in  private  homes  may  be 
made  through  the  Alumni  Office. 

Council  members  who  wish  to  share  in  student  life  by  lunching  at  a college 
dining  hall  Saturday  noon  should  make  reservations  in  advance  through  the 
Alumni  Office. 

Alumni  and  faculty  members  in  general  are  invited  to  hear  the  music  and 
speeches  at  the  council  meeting  Saturday  afternoon. 


/ 
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A year  ago  last  spring  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  decided  to  request  each  memher  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  devise  some  means  for  diagnosing  its  own  status 
as  regards  the  efficiency  of  its  teaching 
TEACHING  process.  The  idea  underlying  this  action 
EXCELLENCE  was  not  by  any  means  wholly  new  or 

By  unheard  of,  for  the  feeling  that  meth- 

Professor  ods  of  even  the  mature  college  pedagogue 

Robert  A.  might  be  susceptible  of  improvement  has 

Budington  been  growing  for  several  years. 

As  one  reflects  on  the  matter  it  seems 
nothing  less  than  strange  that  more  scrutiny  has  not  been 
turned  in  this  direction  long  ago.  Take  our  own  insti- 
tution, Oberlin,  for  example : the  treasurer’s  books  show 
a total  valuation  of  properties  and  endowment  in  eight 
figures,  not  to  be  more  explicit.  All  of  this  is  frankly 
and  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  one  purpose  of  education 
of  young  men  and  women ; and  while  one  may  not  dis- 
count the  value,  the  “educational  value”  of  “living  to- 
gether,” of  “browsing  in  the  library,”  of  “discussion 
groups,”  and  of  the  many  and  varied  “outside  or  extra- 
curricular activities,”  nevertheless  no  institution  of  higher 
learning  was  ever  founded  as  a college  with  programs 
of  these  items  alone.  The  association  of  teachers  and 
students  together,  as  co-students,  or  as  guides  and  guided, 
is  after  all  uppermost;  and  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  an 
institution  make  sure  that  men  competent  to  teach,  to 
guide,  to  inspire  are  producing  the  result  for  which  the 
investment  is  made. 


Of  course,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  measuring  the  result  against 
the  investment;  the  two  factors  are  almost  wholly  in- 
commensurate: one  is  material,  the  other  is  intellect- 
ual, spiritual,  intangible;  teachers  are  the  medium,  the 
mordant,  the  gears  for  changing  the  direction  of  energy, 
which  operate  between  the  material  outlay  and  the  im- 
material product.  Even  the  apparently  smallest  intel- 
lectual product  may  really  be  worth  millions;  the  two 
factors  here  mentioned  are  wholly  incomparable;  but  it 
would,  however,  be  generally  conceded  that  some  teach- 
ing methods  are  better  than  others,  and  that  any  teacher 
can  probably  discover  methods  and  attitudes  which  are 
superior  to  those  he  now  employs. 

President  Wilkins  was  foremost  among  those  inter- 
ested in  teaching  excellence,  and  was  made  chairman  or 
the  commission  appointed  to  report  on  means  of  pro- 
moting it  in  colleges  belonging  to  the  Association.  At 
Oberlin  eleven  faculty  members  were  appointed  a “Com- 
mittee on  Improvement  of  Instruction”;  and  from  now- 
on  it  is  probable  that  such  wall  be  a regularly  continued 
standing  committee. 

Any  studies  of  such  a matter  in  the  course  of  a sin- 
gle year  cannot  hope  to  be  followed  by  conspicuous  re- 
sults at  once,  and  perhaps  never.  The  main  factor  in  the 
case  w'hich  can  be  of  interest  to  Oberlin  alumni  is  that 


the  effort  for  teaching-excellence,  call  it  an  improvement- 
consciousness  if  you  wash,  actually  exists. 

Briefly  stated,  the  objectives  of  the  committee  of  last 
year  were  three:  to  ascertain  by  local  observation  and 
questionnaire,  and  by  scrutiny  of  a group  of  publications 
concerning  the  general  problem,  first : What  is  or  can 
be  done  to  assist  new  or  relatively  inexperienced  teachers 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  efficient  doing  of  their  work 
under  the  circumstances  in  Oberlin;  secondly,  what  is 
or  can  be  done  by  teachers  longer  on  the  campus  to  eval- 
uate and  modify  their  pedagogical  methods  in  the  direc- 
tion of  betterment;  thirdly,  what  can  the  administration 
do  to  further  augment  instructional  accomplishment.  A 
copy  of  such  suggestions  as  w-ere  gathered  during  last 
year  along  these  three  lines  was  distributed  to  the  fac- 
ulty this  autumn. 

Of  course  the  best  thing  which  can  happen  is  to 
foster  an  esprh  de  corps  such  that  each  individual  in- 
structor, senior  or  junior,  will  voluntarily  investigate  his 
own  case,  lay  bare  in  his  own  consciousness  his  weak  and 
strong  characteristics,  and  act  with  reference  thereto.  As 
the  report  put  it, — “Any  possible  improvement  in  the 
teaching  powder  of  any  person  can  be  realized  only  as 
that  individual  studies  his  own  case,  and  himself  or  her- 
self takes  the  initiative.” 

Realizing  that  a very  large  proportion  of  Oberlin 
graduates  are  engaged  in  educational  work,  many  being 
in  college  and  university  connections,  the  Oberlin  com- 
mittee of  this  year  wall  welcome  any  communication  from 
such  as  are  interested  in  this  problem,  so  far  as  they  have 
suggestions  applicable  to  our  situation. 


WHO  WILL 

FINISH 

OUR  STORY? 


The  women  of  Oberlin  for  a quarter  of  a century 
have  wanted  more  adequate  grounds  and  buildings  for 
their  physical  work  and  play.  They  have  so  demonstrated 
by  the  many  ways  in  which  they  have 
gradually  accumulated  funds  towards 
such  a project.  Fruition  has  come 
slowly  and  is  still  incomplete.  First 
there  was  Dickinson  Field,  then  Mr. 
Galpin  presented  a large  tract  of  land  that  splendidly 
cares  for  their  out-door  sports.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane 
have  generously  made  the  swimming  pool  possible.  Who 
is  to  culminate  the  joy  of  the  women  by  presenting  the 
gymnasium  ? 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  clubs  in  the  cities  are  joining 
in  the  movement,  not  that  they  expect  their  “benefits”  to 
raise  enough  to  build  the  new  structure,  but  they  do  w'ant 
the  world  to  know  that  they  are  interested  in  the  project 
and  are  going  to  do  their  bit  to  put  it  over.  A benefit 
bridge  is  given  by  the  Chicago  alumnae,  a benefit  theatre 
party  by  the  New  York  alumnae.  A hundred  dollars, 
three  hundred,  and  then  tw^o  thousand  dollars  by  l\Irs. 
Lucien  C.  Warner,  who  with  her  husband,  gave  the  men’s 
g>'mnasium  and  the  Conservatory  building. 

Who  is  to  finish  our  story? 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

The  Perverted  Village 


There  was  a village  once  where  Peace  had  her 
dwelling-place.  It  could  never  have  been  beauti- 
ful, I should  think,  but  it  was  still  and  green  and  restful. 
The  streets  were  muddy  in  wet  weather,  and  the  weather 
was  often  wet,  but  in  the  summer  they  were  arched  over 
by  heavy-foliaged  elms,  which  in  the  winter  became 
miracles  of  glittering  whiteness  against  the  occasional  blue 
of  the  sky.  The  buildings  were,  for  the  most  part,  ugly, 
but  not  depressing,  and  in  the  center  there  was  a grassy 
common  shaded  by  beautiful  old  trees.  There  one  lingered 
as  in  a hollow  land  of  enchantment,  the  silence  broken 
only  by  the  voices  of  young  men  and  women  and  the 
sound  of  the  bell  that  called  them  to  their  tasks. 

Today  two  of  the  streets  of  this  village,  which 
traverse  it  from  east  to  west,  are  thoroughfares  through 
which,  all  day  long  and  half  the  night,  motors  of  every 
description  roar  and  shriek  their  devastating  way.  This 
wanton — as  it  seems  to  me — destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  precious  things  in  life,  quiet,  has  long  distressed  me, 
but  I have  held  my  pen,  if  not  my  tongue,  until  now 
because  I was  aware  that  persons  who  do  not  own  or  drive 
motors  themselves  are  likely  to  be  reminded,  if  they  com- 
plain of  the  noise  of  other  people’s,  that  grapes  out  of 
reach  are  always  sour.  It  is  an  easy  retort,  though  not, 
I think,  conclusive.  However,  I am  heartened  to  my 
present  undertaking  by  the  discovery  last  summer  that  the 
same  unhappy  state  of  things  prevails  at  Oxford  and  that 
there  are  people  in  that  “home  of  lost  causes”  who  feel 
as  I do  and  feel  strongly  enough  to  write  to  The  Times 
about  it.  To  be  sure,  their  letters  appeared  during  the 
so-called  “silly  season,”  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting, 
and  The  Times,  apparently,  will  print  anything,  but  they 
are  not  negligible  for  all  that.  The  writers  aimed  at  a 
practical  reform  and,  strangely  enough,  when  I left  Eng- 
land, seemed  likely  to  accomplish  it.  I naturally  have  no 
such  hope,  nor  is  the  Alumni  Magazine  a suitable  vehicle 
for  my  views  if  I had.  I am  trying  to  consider  the 
matter  objectively — here  a smile  runs  around  the  circle 
of  my  more  intimate  acquaintance — and,  so  far  as  in  me 
lies,  philosophically. 

There  are  plainly  a good  many  people  in  the  world, 
fortunate,  though  not,  I think,  admirable,  upon  whom 
noise  and  dust  and  foul  odors  and  unwholesome  gases 
have  no  effect.  To  such  people  the  considerations  that  I 
urge  have  no  meaning.  At  least  they  are  quite  sure  that 
other  considerations,  bearing  upon  what  they  conceive  to 
be  “civilization”  and  “progress,”  should  take  precedence 
of  them.  'Phis  I should  be  more  willing  to  grant  if  I 
were  talking  of  Chicago  or  New  York.  But  the  village 
of  which  I speak  was,  like  Oxford,  founded  as  a place 
of  study,  and  it  has  no  other  reason  to  exist.  To  treat  it, 
therefore,  as  if  it  were  merely  a station  on  a “trunk 
line”  for  heavy  motor  traffic  is  to  do  it  a .serious  injury. 
The  residents  of  this  village  have  long  regarded  them- 
selves as  rather  “advanced”  in  their  ideas,  as  being  dis- 
tinctly “in  the  know”  with  regard  to  the  future  of  society. 


Yet  there  are,  scattered  up  and  down  the  country,  many 
communities  of  much  fewer  intellectual  pretensions  that 
have  refused  to  permit  such  absurd  Vandalism  as  that  I 
have  described.  They  have  insisted  that  these  “trunk 
lines,”  which  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  railways, 
shall  £0  round  and  not  through  the  residential  part  of 
their  villages,  and  this  is  what  the  citizens  of  Oxford  are 
demanding.  They  call  them  “by-pass  roads.”  I venture 
to  think  that  I am  performing  a useful  service  by  quoting 
from  some  of  The  Times  letters  and  articles  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  They  are  all  applicable  to  our 
own  situation,  for  if  Oberlin  is  not  quite  an  Oxford  for 
beauty,  antiquity,  and  associations,  she  too  was  meant 
to  be  a kindly  mother,  an  alma  mater,  of  all  the  high  and 
beneficent  things  that  require  a measure  of  stillness  for 
their  growth  and  maturity. 

An  American  resident  of  Oxford,  who  happens  also 
to  be  a professor,  confesses  himself  “appalled”  at  the 
present  situation  and  probable  future  of  “that  ancient 
and  famous — and  once  peaceful  and  charming — city.”  He 
suggests  that  the  Great  Western  Railway,  passing 
through  High  Street,  would  hardly  be  “more  destructive 
of  peace  and  stability”  than  the  motor  traffic  that  now 
infests  it.  He  subtly  remarks  that  while  it  may  produce 
“the  illusion  of  prosperity”  to  have  thousands  of  motor 
cars  pass  the  doors  of  the  Oxford  shops,  it  is  not,  as  we 
should  put  it,  the  travellers  by  omnibus,  nor  the  drivers 
of  trucks  and  fleets  of  new  automobiles,  nor  even  the 
so-called  “tourists,”  who  come  in  and  buy,  but  the 
pedestrian,  the  humble  pedestrian.  For  myself,  I do  not 
think  so  badly  even  of  the  rank  and  file  of  “tourists”  who 
pass  through  Oberlin  streets  as  to  believe  them  incapable 
of  going  a mile  out  of  their  way  if  they  find  themselves 
in  urgent  need  of  a cake  of  soap. 

Two  Oxford  undergraduates — undergraduates,  mind 
you! — lift  their  voices  and  their  pens  in  the  cause  of  quiet. 
One  of  them  remarks  that  the  chief  “industry”  of  0,x- 
ford  is  education,  and  the  other  caps  him  with  the  epigram 
that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  Oxford  is  “industrious  if  not 
industrial”  and  that  her  particular  type  of  industry 
demands  “real  mental  concentration.”  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  I A graduate  calls  the  motor  traffic  of  present- 
day  Oxford  a “dangerous  nuisance”  and  finds  no  excuse 
for  ft  “unle.ss  the  dons  wish  to  train  undergraduates  to 
disregard  noise  in  their  studies  as  Seneca  took  rooms  over 
a public  bath  in  Rome.”  A writer  in  The  Observer 
observes  tliat  “the  railway  skirted  Oxford  politely,  as  one 
who  knows  how  to  keep  a distance,”  and  I pause  in  my 
quotations  to  remark  that  the  New  York  Central  Railway 
seems  to  be  “skirting”  Oberlin  more  and  more  politely. 
Can  no  use  be  made  of  its  all  but  abandoned  tracks  for 
what  our  fellow-sufferers  in  Oxford  call  a “by-pass 
road”?  The  same  writer,  remembering  his  Arnold, 
remarks  that  a visitor  to  the  centre  of  the  motor  traffic  in 
(Oxford  may  there  “hearken  to  the  last  disenchantments 
of  the  petrol  age,”  and  is  not  afraid  to  utter  the  amazing 
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paradox:  “Scholarship  must  have  tranquillity.”  And 
finally,  to  make  my  parallel  complete,  I read  with  some 
amusement  that  at  a meeting  of  the  city  council  to  debate 
this  urgent  matter,  at  least  one  alderman  was  found  to 
raise  a technical  objection  to  reform.  Whereupon  the 
mayor  gave  him  this  sufficient  and  admirable  rebuke: 
'“You  are  nothing  but  an  officialist  and  an  obstructionist.” 
But  I have  already  more  than  exhausted  my  space 
and  the  polite  attention  of  my  readers.  I have  only  to 
add  that  I am  writing  from  Florence  and  that  the  streets 
of  the  fair  and  flowcrlike  city  are  a nightmare,  in  which 
one  is  always  trying  to  escape  an  all-too  audible  foe;  there 
the  square  where  Dante  lingered  to  watch  the  walls  of 
Arnolfo  rising  and  Guido  Cavalcanti  meditated  among 
the  tombs  that  then  surrounded  the  Bapistery  is  now  a 
maelstrom  of  noise  and  dirt  and  danger;  and  that  all 


night  long  the  song  of  the  motor-horn,  the  musical  instru- 
ment that  the  modern  Italian  loves  best,  is  heard  beside 
the  shores  of  Arno,  where,  sixty  years  ago,  Henry  James 
wrote:  “The  sound  of  wheels  in  the  streets  [is]  but  occa- 
.sional;  by  eight  o’clock  at  night,  apparently,  everyone 
[has]  gone  to  bed.”  I once  heard  a fellow-countrywoman, 
as  she  descended  from  a cab  at  the  door  of  her  hotel,  de- 
mand of  the  porter,  “Is  there  anything  to  do  in  this  town 
at  night?”  There  was  little  or  nothing  then,  but  if  I 
heard  her  now,  I should  venture  to  reply,  “Yes,  Madam, 
dodging  automobiles.”  “All,”  as  the  gentleman  in  small 
clothes  says  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  “all  is  gas  and  gaiters.” 


The  Naming  of  the  Theological  Buildings* 

BY  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 


The  new  plant  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
comprises  two  buildings:  the  brick  building,  the 
gradual  rise  of  which  you  have  witnessed  this  autumn, 
and,  on  the  site  of  Council  Hall,  a stone  building,  of 
which  the  cornerstone  is  to  be  laid  today. 

The  brick  building  really  comprises  three  distinct 
units,  one  to  the  west,  one  to  the  north,  and  one  to  the 
east.  Each  of  these  units  contains  rooms  for  students. 
The  north  unit  contains  also  a refectory,  a library,  a gym- 
nasium, and  a social  room.  The  stone  building  is  to 
comprise  two  units:  a front  portion,  running  east  and 
west,  containing  lecture  rooms  and  offices;  and  a chapel, 
extending  to  the  north  from  the  center  of  the  building. 
The  plant  as  a whole  thus  comprises  five  units. 

To  each  of  these  five  units  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology,  has  given  a distinctive  name.  Each  of 
these  names  commemorates  a man  who  pla}fed  a great 
part  in  the  history  of  Oberlin  College  in  general  and  in 
the  history  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  in 
particular. 

The  front  portion  of  the  stone  building  is  to  be  called 
Bosworth  Hall,  in  honor  of  Edward  Increase  Bosworth, 
Professor  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  from  1887 
until  his  death  in  1927,  and  Dean  of  the  School  from 
1903  to  1921.  You  of  the  student  body,  and  I,  came 
to  Oberlin  just  too  late  to  know  him;  but  we  have 
heard  him  quoted  from  this  pulpit  more  often  than  any 
other  man  save  Jesus  himself.  He  left  his  impress  pro- 
foundly upon  this  Faculty,  and  upon  the  many  hundreds 
of  students  to  whom,  from  this  pulpit,  he  spoke  his  simple, 
modern,  eternal  message  of  Christlike  good  will.  He 
lives  in  his  sons  and  his  daughter,  who  are  with  us  today; 
and  he  lives  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  women 
all  over  the  world,  for  whom  and  for  whose  successors, 
through  long  generations,  life  is  and  will  be  the  more 
abundant  because  of  what  he  did,  and  what  he  said,  and 
what  he  was. 

*A  chapel  talk,  Dec,  i8,  1930. 


The  new  chapel  is  to  be  called  Fairchild  Chapel,  in 
honor  of  James  Harris  Fairchild,  Professor  in  Oberlin 
College  from  1842  to  1898,  and  President  of  Oberlin 
College  from  1866  to  1889.  As  teacher  he  was  deservedly 
respected  and  beloved.  As  administrator,  both  before  and 
during  his  presidency,  he,  more  than  any  other  one  man 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century',  established  Oberlin  as  a strong 
and  enduring  institution  of  learning.  Clear-sighted  and 
steadfast,  he  bore  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day.  He 
transmuted  that  heat  into  radiance;  and  he  lifted  that 
burden  up  till  it  shone  as  a rich  offering  upon  the  altar 
of  Christian  benevolence. 

The  three  units  of  the  brick  building,  west,  north 
and  east,  are  to  be  called,  respectively,  Morgan  Hall, 
Shipherd  Hall,  and  Mead  Hall,  in  honor  of  Professor 
John  Morgan,  of  the  Reverend  John  Jay  Shipherd,  and 
of  Professor  Hiram  Mead. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  a pleasant  evidence  of  the 
continuity  of  Oberlin’s  history  that  among  the  students 
of  Oberlin  College  today  are  two  great-grandsons  of  John 
Morgan,  a great-grandniece  of  John  Jay  Shipherd,  and 
two  great-granddaughters  of  Hiram  Mead. 

Professor  Mead  was  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  from  i86g  to  1881. 
Gratefully  we  owe  to  him  not  only  the  high  values  of 
his  teaching,  but  the  building  which  until  this  year  had 
housed  the  School  of  Theology  through  half  a century— 
for  “Council  Hall  grew  up  under  his  energetic  and  per- 
sistent and  successful  work” — and,  more  than  that,  the 
very  life  of  the  School  of  Theology  itself,  which  in  the 
depression  following  the  Civil  War  was  saved  by  his 
enthusiasm. 

Professor  Morgan  was  a professor  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  from  1833  to  1880.  He  w'as  the 
greatest  teacher  and  the  most  beloved  member  of  the  early 
faculty  of  Oberlin.  It  was  said  of  him  that  “there  was 
not  a study  in  the  curriculum  in  which  he  could  not  give 
instruction  at  an  hour’s  warning  as  successfully  as  if  it 
(Continued  on  Page  143) 


Once  Upon  A Time* 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  O.  LOFBERG 


ONCE  upon  a time  there  was  a king.  He  was  a 
well-meaning,  kind-hearted,  impetuous,  short- 
sighted king.  He  was  in  fact  much  like  any  of  us.  On 
one  occasion  when  he  had  been  particularly  kind  in 
offering  shelter  to  one  who  needed  it  badly,  a god  tried 
to  rew'ard  his  kindness  by  promising  to  bring  to  pass  any 
w'ish  that  he  might  utter.  Now  the  king  w^as  not  only 
impetuous  and  short-sighted  like  us,  but  again  like  us, 
he  lived  in  w'hat  w^as  then  the  richest  country  of  the 
world.  He  therefore  unwisely  supposed  that  great  riches 
were  important  and  consequently  wished  that  everything 
he  touched  might  turn  to  gold.  The  god  advised  strongly 
against  this  wish,  but  the  king  must  have  his  way.  You 
all  know  the  result.  Like  most  people  suddenly  turned 
rich,  he  could  not  resist  showing  off.  He  rushed  about 
his  house  and  garden  turning  everything  to  gold.  The 
garish  glitter  w-ould  have  been  an  offense  to  any  discrim- 
inating soul,  but  the  king  was  not  bothered  by  that,  and 
for  a while  was  delighted  with  his  lot.  It  was  a short- 
lived joy  how'ever.  Like  most  wealthy  men,  he  discov- 
ered that  his  digestion  was  getting  bad.  E.xamination 
proved  that  his  trouble  was  due  to  his  inability  to  digest 
the  food  that  turned  to  gold  as  it  slipped  down  his  throat. 
In  his  despair  he  prayed  for  relief  to  the  god.  He  was 
told  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  head  waters  of  the  chief 
river  in  his  country'  and  bathe  therein.  Thus  in  the 
economy  of  the  gods  the  evil  effects  of  the  wish,  which 
could  not  be  recalled  when  once  granted,  w'ere  trans- 
ferred to  the  stream.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  how  else 
would  y'ou  account  for  its  golden  sands? 

Now  the  king,  like  most  impetuous,  well-meaning, 
short-sighted  people,  was  very  much  ashamed  of  the  mis- 
take he  had  made.  He  couldn’t  bear  to  see  his  glittering 
palace  pointed  out  by  the  tourists’  guides  as  “His  Maj- 
esty’s Folly,”  and  so  he  left  for  the  country'  where  he 
was  little  known.  One  day  while  he  was  wandering 
about  on  the  hills  of  his  country  estate  he  chanced  to  be 
a witness  of  a momentous  contest.  The  leading  exponents 
of  two  schools  of  music  had  decided  that  they  would  end 
their  rivalry  by  playing  specimens  of  their  favorite  airs 
on  their  chosen  instrument  and  leave  it  to  a competent 
judge  to  decide  which  was  the  better.  It  is  the  first 
recorded  contest,  I believe,  between  Classical  Music  and 
Jazz.  The  judge  voted  in  favor  of  the  Classical  Music 
— small  wonder,  when  its  exponent  was  Apollo,  playing 
majestically  on  his  immortal  lyre,  and  the  new  music  was 
represented  by  Pan,  the  per.sonification  of  human  and 
fleshly  desires,  puffing  breathlessly  away  on  his  pipes  as 
industriously  and  unesthctically  as  our  most  unrestrained 
saxophonist.  The  rest  of  the  audience  approved  of  the 
judge’s  decision — except  the  well-meaning,  blundering 
king.  He  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  our  Oberlin  degree, 
with  its  required  course  in  Music  or  Art,  and  once  again 
his  taste  misled  him.  He  was  heard  to  mutter,  “Well,  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  music,  but  I know  what  I 
like.  Pan’s  the  man  for  me.”  He  went  about  criticizing 
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the  verdict  so  openly  that  Apollo  became  bored  and 
decided  to  punish  him  for  his  bad  taste.  This  was  long 
before  the  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and  the 
“IMikado,”  but  in  spite  of  that,  Apollo  knew  how  to 
“make  the  penalty  fit  the  crime.”  He  caused  the  roy'al 
ears  to  take  on  the  shape  of  the  ears  of  an  animal  whose 
public  utterances  have  never  indicated  that  it  had  any 
considerable  musical  taste — ^the  ass.  This  was  really 
almost  more  than  the  king  could  endure.  Now  the  whole 
world  would  know  what  value  was  set  on  his  taste.  He 
stayed  in  retirement  until  his  hair  grew  long  and  then 
with  his  barber’s  assistance  dressed  it  so  that  his  ears 
were  concealed.  But  the  barber  was  human.  As  an 
honest  servant  of  the  king  he  knew  that  he  should  not 
tell  a soul  about  the  terrible  secret.  But  one  must  have 
some  safety  valve.  So  one  stormy,  wintry  night,  he 
took  a spade,  crept  away  to  a deserted  spot,  dug  a hole 
in  the  ground,  whispered  his  secret  in  the  ear  of  Mother 
Earth,  covered  up  the  hole  and  came  away  as  relieved  as 
we  all  are  when  we  have  told  our  special  friend  that 
which  we  have  no  right  to  tell.  But  Mother  Earth  was 
a lady  and  ladles  know  what  to  do  with  secrets.  In  a 
short  time,  as  Spring  came  on,  there  appeared  on  the 
lonely  and  deserted  spot  that  the  barber  had  chosen,  some 
thin  and  raspy  reeds  and  as  they  swayed  in  the  breeze 
they  whispered  in  sibilant  satisfaction,  “King  Midas  has 
ass’s  ears.” 

Now  what  was  the  matter  with  Midas?  He  really 
wasn’t  a bad  lot  at  all,  and  there  is  something  strikingly 
human  in  his  aspirations  and  his  blundering  attempts  at 
expressing  himself.  He  was  conventional,  perhaps,  in 
his  idea  of  what  would  bring  him  complete  happiness,  but 
he  obviously  had  some  honest  independence  of  thought. 
He  refused  to  vote  in  favor  of  Classical  Music  merely 
because  some  expert  did.  For  such  independence  he 
should  be  commended,  even  though  honesty  is  not  the 
only  thing  required  in  a musical  critic.  He  had  plenty 
of  leisure  on  his  hands;  he  knew  there  was  something  in 
life  that  he  was  missing,  but  when  he  set  out  to  get  it, 
a tragedy  resulted.  What  he  reached  for  turned  to  dust 
and  ashes  when  he  grasped  it ; when  he  least  suspected 
it,  he  was  exhibiting  his  faulty  judgment  or  his  poor  taste, 
and  when  he  least  expected  the  consequence  of  his  poor 
taste  to  be  known,  they  were  the  property  of  ever)' 
passerby. 

There  is  .something  uncomfortably  universal  about 
Mid  as  and  his  struggles  with  taste.  It  is  a confident  soul 
indeed  who  has  not  at  some  time  been  tempted  to  call 
on  the  barber  for  assistance  in  concealing  his  shame,  or 
who  has  not  been  a little  concerned  over  the  sinister  song 
of  tile  rustling  reeds.  Perhaps  these  uncomfortable 
moments  come  when  we  begin  to  have  vague  doubts 
about  the  amount  of  artistic  satisfaction  that  we  get  from 
that  so-called  etching  that  we  bought  from  an  eloquent 
dealer,  because  it  reminded  us  of  .some  sentimental 
moments  in  our  past;  or  perhaps  it  is  when  a casual  view 
of  the  statue  of  a nude  Greek  Athlete  has  suddenly 
revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  the  gaudy  lady  on  our  walls 
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is  not  nutie,  but  naked ; or  perhaps  it  is  when  we  unex- 
pectedly realize  that  ecstatic  emotions  have  been  more  com- 
pletely and  successfully  expressed  in  poetry  and  music 
than  by  the  composer  of  “Because  My  Baby,  Don’t  Mean 
Maybe  Now”;  or  it  may  be  they  come  when  we  are 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  spirital  nausea,  brought  on 
by  an  overdose  of  “True  Stories,”  or  of  any  of  the  publica- 
tions of  that  “enterprising  Apostle  to  the  Gullible,”  Ber- 
narr  Macfadden,  and  we  awaken  to  a half-formed  convic- 
tion that  the  author  of  “Wooed  and  Won  by  a Bandit,” 
or  any  of  the  “Intimate  Confessions  of  those  who  are 
more  or  less  dizzy  upstairs”  probably  did  not  see  life 
steadily  and  see  it  whole. 

These  uncomfortable  moments  are  the  “growing 
pains”  of  taste,  and  experience  has  shown  that  we  should 
resort  to  no  opiate  to  quiet  them.  Rather  should  we  do 
all  in  our  power  to  increase  the  frequency  of  their  occur- 
ence and  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  realization  that 
unless  we  are  to  be  out-and-out  Midases  we  must  expect 
them  to  continue  all  our  lives.  Now  some  few  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  born  with  an  active  and  “discerning 
sense  of  the  decent  and  sublime.”  Perhaps  in  the  genera- 
tions before  their  birth  their  forefathers  had  profited  by 
the  growing  pains,  and  had  succeeded,  by  careful  breed- 
ing, in  modifying  somewhat  the  shape  of  their  ears.  Most 
of  us  are  less  fortunate;  we  may  perhaps  be  just  awaken- 
ing to  the  need  of  a tonsorial  artist.  In  either  case  the 


growing  pains  must  continue,  and  while  it  would  be 
absurd  to  imply  that  there  is  only  one  situation  that  can 
produce  this  result,  I can  truthfully  say  that  I know  of 
none  that  can  increase  their  frequency  in  shorter  time 
than  the  disturbing  influences  of  College.  An  incurable 
dope  fiend  it  must  be  who  can  resist  successfully,  not  only 
the  many  extra-curricular  influences,  but  the  daily  admin- 
istrations over  a period  of  several  years  of  that  potent 
prescription  that  we  ctill  the  curriculum,  and  come 
out  with  no  considerable  doubts  about  his  tastes  in 
art,  literature,  music,  recreation,  and  amusements.  It 
can  happen,  however.  My  own  generation  of  college 
men  has  not  been  conspicuous  for  the  reduction  in  the 
output  of  Midases.  We  were  just  a little  afraid,  I believe, 
that  if  we  submitted  to  those  twinges  of  pain  too  readily, 
there  might  be  some  point  in  the  jokes  about  College 
high-brows.  When  our  chapel  speakers  tried  to  convince 
us  that  College  was  one  of  the  institutions  whose  business 
it  was  to  produce  people  whose  taste  did  no/  demand  the 
tawdry  and  the  vulgar,  and  who  could  say  to  the  Midases, 
when  they  commiserated  us  on  our  effeminate  tastes  in 
music,  or  literature,  or  art,  or  amusements,  “we  have 
meat  to  eat  that  ye  wot  not  of,”  we  sometimes  winked  at 
our  neighbors  and  whispered  the  Victorian  equivalent  of 
“that  is  the  bunk.” 

Can  you  wonder  that  we  have  left  so  much  of  the 
struggle  against  vulgarity  to  you? 


The  Age  of  Heroes 

BY  FRANCES  J.  HOSFORD,  ’91,  EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN 


II.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 

IN  the  fervid  decade  that  began  one  hundred  years  ago, 
Oberlin  was  by  no  means  the  only  school  of  the 
prophets.  Among  them  was  one  called  “Mission  Insti- 
tute,” situated  near  Quincy,  Illinois.  In  the  year  1841 
it  numbered  among  its  pupils  two  young  men,  George 
Thompson  and  James  Burr.  An  older  man,  Alanson 
Work,  was  living  at  the  Institute  with  his  wife  and  four 
children.  All  three  were  bitterly  opposed  to  slavery. 

On  a day  in  early  June,  James  Burr,  with  one  com- 
panion, crossed  the  river  into  Missouri.  They  were  in 
the  region  of  Palmyra,  some  hundred  miles  or  more  above 
St.  Louis.  They  fell  into  conversation  with  a group  of 
slaves  who  said  that  they  longed  for  freedom,  but  could 
not  cross  the  river.  The  young  men  appointed  a night 
when  they  would  come  in  a boat,  carry  them  to  the  free 
side,  and  start  them  on  their  way  to  Canada.  It  was  a 
foolhardy  undertaking,  and  they  came  to  acknowledge 
as  much. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  masters  soon  knew 
that  strangers,  white  men,  had  been  talking  with  their 
hands,  and  they  easily  convinced  the  ignorant  and 
helpless  creatures  that  these  were  kidnappers,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  entrap  foolish  slaves  and  sell  them  “ down 
river.”  The  three  men  named  above  brought  the  boat  to 
the  appointed  place,  but  they  soon  found  themselves  fac- 
ing the  guns  of  a posse  of  slave-holders,  guided  by  the 


negroes  they  had  come  to  resuce.  They  were  marched 
through  the  woods,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  a house 
where  the  people  gazed  upon  them  as  monsters  of 
iniquity,  and  were  amazed  and  almost  horrified  next 
morning  when  they  asked  a blessing  upon  their  food ! 
When  they  reached  Palmyra,  the  negroes  were  made  to 
lead  them  tied  together,  through  the  streets  and  to  sing 
corn  songs  ’ as  they  went  through  crowds  of  ieerine 
people. 

It  is  a good  old  custom,  still  in  force,  to  inflict  greater 
hardships  upon  prisoners  awaiting  their  trial,  and  hence  in- 
nocent in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  than  upon  convicted  crim- 
inals. Bail  was  fi.xed  at  $6,000,  advanced  in  cash,  and 
by  a citizen  of  Missouri.  (The  last  clause  was  of  course 
equivalent  to  the  refusal  of  bail  privileges.)  It  was 
more  than  two  months  before  the  sitting  of  the  court, 
and  for  that  time  thev  were  kept  chained  to  the  jail  wall, 
or  sometimes  to  a heavy  piece  of  furniture,  and  were  al- 
lowed no  exercise.  They  had  scant  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  their  friends,  though  this  was  not  un- 
reasonable, from  Missouri’s  point  of  view.  The  aboli- 
tionist papers  in  the  free  states  had  wind  of  the  case,  and 
were  making  the  most  of  it. 

During  this  experience  Thompson  declares  that  the 
past  weeks  have  been  “ pleasant,  profitable,  memorable 
weeks.”  “ If  I am  to  labor  for  years  in  prison,  be  it 
known  that  I go  cheerfully,  gladly,  triumphantly.”  “ If 
the  great  cause  of  liberty,  truth,  and  righteousness  will 
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be  advanced  by  my  suffering  or  death,  I say  with  all  my 
heart,  ‘Amen’.” 

The  trial  came  in  September.  From  one  point  of 
view  this  was  a shameful  farce,  from  another  it  was  quite 
just  and  fair.  Every  man  but  one  on  the  jury  had  frankly 
admitted  prejudice  against  the  defendants.  They  had 
broken  no  law  defined  by  the  code  of  Missouri,  since  in 
their  haste  to  make  sure  of  them,  the  sheriff’s  posse 
had  arrested  them  before  they  had  committed  any 
act  then  and  there  illegal.  But  everyone  knows 
that  the  old-timer  from  Missiouri,  while  supposed 
to  be  in  need  of  much  instruction  on  various  subjects, 
demanded  none  whatever  upon  legal  technicalities.  It 
was  clear  that  the  young  men  had  a mind  to  help  slaves 
escape  into  free  country;  if  that  were  not  against  the 
law,  it  ought  to  be.  And  in  fact,  their  conviction  and 
their  heavy  sentence  was  their  escape  from  mob  violence. 

There  were  three  indictments.  The  first  charged  the 
defendants  with  stealing  four  or  five  negroes;  the  second 
charged  an  attempt  to  steal  these  negroes;  the  third 
charged  a combination  intending  to  make  an  attempt  to 
steal  negroes.  They  were  convicted  upon  the  first  charge. 

The  expected  verdict  of  “guilty”  was  received  with 
shouts  and  cheers,  and  the  sentence  of  twelve  years  of  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  was  equally  acceptable.  But 
for  all  that  there  were  kind  hearts  in  Palmyra,  and  those 
who  wanted  to  see  fair  play.  Many  friends  of  the  ac- 
cused, avowed  abolitionists,  came  for  the  trial.  Southern 
hospitality  did  not  fail  them ; they  were  generously 
treated. 

The  three  were  taken  to  the  state’s  prison  in  Jeffer- 
son, and  four  weeks  later  Thompson  writes  to  his  parents. 
It  was  his  first  opportunity: 

“We  left  Palmyra  Oct.  ist  on  the  stage,  and  arrived 
here  on  the  3rd,  travelling,  as  you  will  perceive,  all  day 
Sunday,  which  was  very  trying  to  my  feelings.  But  it 
could  not  be  helped.” 

Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  the  three  consulted  about 
their  duty.  Alanson  Work  thought  that  they  ought  to 
refuse  to  stir  a step.  Burr  and  Thompson  maintained 
that  this  would  be  a useless  piece  of  defiance,  since  it 
would  result  in  being  thrust  into  the  stage  hy  main  force. 
It  was  a case  where  the  majority  had  to  rule  in  spite  of 
individual  conviction,  since  the  three  were  chained  to- 
gether. Later  reflection  convinced  them  all  that  they 
had  done  wrong  in  climbing  into  the  stage  by  their  “own 
strength.”  They  should  have  compelled  the  guard  to 
put  them  in  and  take  them  out! 

The  letter  continues: 

“ We  were  brought  to  the  penitentiary,  where  our 
chain  was  taken  off,  and  another  short  one  put  upon  each 
of  us,  and  our  name,  height,  scars,  etc.,  registered  in  a 
book,  and  the  uniform  clothes  and  cap  given  to  us.  I 
trembled  some,  and  it  was  about  as  much  as  I could  ilc 
to  keep  my  head  above  water — but  I looked  to  the 
and  He  helped  me  and  delivered  me  from  my  fears. 
“After  being  closely  confined  for  three  months  without 
exercise  1 expected  that  hard  work  and  continued  labor 
w'ould  overcome  me.  But  I have  now  worked  for  more 
than  three  weeks  at  various  kinds  of  labor,  some  of  it 
pretty  hard,  and  1 enjoy  good  health  . . . my  food  is 
liealthy  and  I have  as  much  as  I desire  ...  I have  a com- 


fortable place  to  sleep  and  am  treated  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  and  better  than  I anticipated.  . . . Do  not 
feel  that  George  is  wretched  and  unhappy.  . . . Time 
passes  rapidly  and  sweetly  away.” 

Soon  after  his  release,  Thompson  published  a book 
entitled  “ Prison  Life  and  Reflections.”  Comparing  the 
two  accounts,  it  is  evident  that  Thompson  wanted  to 
soothe  the  anxiety  of  his  friends  by  making  the  best  of 
the  food,  the  sleeping  accommodations,  the  prison  dis- 
cipline. Also,  he  naturally  wanted  the  prison  censor  to 
mail  the  letter,  and  to  grant  him  permission  to  write 
again.  But  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  evidence 
of  serenity,  and  even  of  happiness. 

Of  late  we  have  been  able  to  hear  or  read  many  wise 
and  helpful  suggestions  about  the  art  of  happiness.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  a common  denominator  between  this 
modern  happiness  and  George  Thompson’s.  Both  de- 
pend largely  upon  doing  away  wu’th  annoying  mental 
images,  but  our  modern  guides  deal,  for  the  most  part, 
with  those  groundless  obsessions  and  fears  with  which  we 
comfortable  people  are  wont  to  dilute  our  satisfaction. 
Thompson  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon  his  prospects  until 
the  contemplation  bored  him.  He  was  trembling  with 
fear  and  bodily  weakness.  He  needed  immediate  relief 
and  he  received  it.  St.  Francis  knew  this  Secret  of  Hap- 
piness, and  John  Bunyan.  It  has  not  vanished  from  the 
earth,  though  people  say  less  about  such  things  now.  We 
still  glimpse  it  now  and  then,  especially  in  the  placid 
faces  of  those  who  have  known  great  sorrow. 

The  prison  officials — e.xcept  one,  who  was  frightful 
when  drunk — seem  to  have  been  decent  in  their  treat- 
m.ent  of  the  abolitionists.  The  chains  of  Work  and  Burr 
were  removed  after  the  first  month,  but  Thompson  car- 
ried his  six  weeks  longer.  The  authorities  evidently 
looked  upon  him  as  the  leader  of  the  group,  but  when 
they  became  convinced  that  he  would  not  try  to  escape, 
they  allowed  him  special  favors.  He  was  even  sent  into 
the  woods,  alone  and  without  a guard.  Much  of  the 
labor  was  performed  without  the  prison  walls,  building, 
harvesting,  bricklaying,  chopping  wood.  He  always  tried 
he  says,  to  learn  all  he  could  about  every  industry,  be- 
cause he  was  looking  forward  to  work  among  uncivil- 
ized races,  and  he  wanted  to  he  able  to  teach  them  every- 
thing that  would  do  them  good.  His  mind  was  turning 
toward  Africa. 

Once,  while  working  in  the  city,  a kind  old  lady 
asked  Burr  if  they  would  like  a present  of  a book.  Burr 
asked  for  a Polyglott  Bible,  and  she  quickly  procured  it, 
but  only  after  long  pleading  was  she  allowed  to  give  it 
to  them.  The  Bible  was  a permitted  book  in  every  cell, 
but  who  cotdd  tell  what  heresies  might  be  hidden  under 
those  mysterious  pages  of  Hebrew  and  Greek? 

The  three  abolitionists  had  one  cell,  twelve  by  eight 
feet.  The  bedding  was  very  scanty.  The  staple  food 
was  cold  corn  bread  and  bacon,  now  and  then  beans  or 
a vegetable.  In  general,  'I'homson  says,  the  diet  was 
“ sweet  and  wholesome,”  but  there  were  long  intervals 
of  dirty  and  rancid  food,  about  which  he  gives  some 
unrcportablc  details. 

d'he  only  serious  collision  with  prison  discipline  con- 
cerned Sabbath  observance.  Sunday  was  shaving  day. 
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The  three  protested,  and  begged  to  be  shaved  on  a week 
day,  but  of  course  to  no  avail.  Burr  and  Thompson 
thought  that  their  responsibility  ended  witli  the  protest, 
but  Work  believed  that  he  ought  to  show  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  protest  by  suffering,  and  was  flogged  for  dis- 
obedience. This,  he  thought,  cleared  him  of  responsi- 
bility, and  thereafter  he  submitted  to  be  shaved  upon  the 
appointed  day. 

As  time  went  on,  the  quality  of  the  “three  preach- 
ers” as  they  were  called,  was  increasingly  evident  and 
increasingly  respected.  They  were  given  re.sponsible 
positions  in  their  work,  and  they  were  trusted.  In  the 
second  year  they  obtained  permission  for  prisoners  who 
so  desired  to  come  together  for  a prayer  meeting  on  Sun- 
day morning.  The  result  was  a revival  in  the  prison. 
Thompson  tells  the  story  with  joy  that  he  came  to  this 
place,  since  his  coming  has  saved  so  many  souls  from  hell. 
He  was  no  modernist. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1845,  Alanson  Work  was 
pardoned,  on  condition  that  he,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, return  to  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  there  re- 
side! The  pardon  was  the  expression  of  the  kindlier 
side  of  the  man  from  Missouri.  From  the  first  there 
had  been  signs  of  uneasiness  about  Work’s  family.  The 
time  had  come  when  it  was  politically  safe  to  let  their 
breadwinner  go  free. 

Late  in  the  January  of  1846  James  Burr  was  par- 
doned. Some  ascribed  this  to  the  influence  of  a family 
connection  with  Freemasonry.  But  his  health  was  break- 
ing, and  perhaps  the  Misourians  preferred  not  to  have  the 
abolitionists  dying  on  their  hands.  The  fanatics  at  the 
north  were  making  quite  enough  commotion  as  it  was. 

George  Thompson  was  left  alone.  The  northern 
sympathizers  had  become  insistent.  Hundreds  of  peti- 
tions came  to  the  Governor  of  Missouri.  Most  of  these 
were  not  too  courteous,  and  some  were  denunciations. 
His  Honor  found  it  an  expensive  way  of  being  abused. 
Postage  was  then  expensive,  especially  for  letters  going 
from  state  to  state,  and  it  might  be  paid  at  either  end. 
Most  of  the  petitioners  thriftily  left  the  postage  for  the 
Governor’s  pocket,  and  it  cost  him  some  three  hundred 
dollars.  Thompson  thought  that  his  pardon  was  delayed 
by  the  natural  exasperation  of  the  Governor  and  his 
friends.  Perhaps.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Gov- 
ernor thought  he  could  not  afford  to  receive  letters  from 
all  the  fanatics  in  the  north.  At  any  rate  Thompson  was 
pardoned,  about  six  months  after  Burr. 

It  seems  probable  that  one  cause  of  hesitation  over 
the  last  pardon  was  that  they  feared  Thompson’s  pen. 
They  had  reason.  Less  than  a year  after  his  liberation, 
he  had  published  “ Prison  Life.”  Eight  months  later  he 
published  a second  edition.  Another  edition  came  out 
in  1851,  but  how  many  before  or  after  that  date  I do 
not  know.  At  any  rate  the  story  of  George  Thompson’s 
life  in  the  state  prison  of  Missouri  had  a fairly  wide  cir- 
culation, and  could  not  have  been  pleasant  reading  foi 
the  responsible  parties.  Thompson  touches  lightly  upon 
his  own  sufferings,  and  does  not  fail  to  note  instances  of 
kindness  on  the  part  of  outsiders,  or  of  considerate  treat- 
ment by  officials.  But  when  he  comes  to  matters  that 
concern  the  prisoners  as  a whole — the  cold  cells,  the  in- 


sufficient clothing,  the  drunken  warden,  the  floggings, 
the  neglect  of  the  sick,  the  physical  and  moral  filth — he 
tells  a plain  storj'  and  an  ugly  one. 

We  should  remember,  however,  that  a man  with  such 
a facile  pen  would  not  have  made  a pretty  story  out  of 
life  in  a northern  prison  in  the  40’s.  Also  that  we  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  treat  society’s  derelicts. 

We  might  think  that  we  had  the  whole  of  Thompson’s 
prison  life  and  thought  in  his  letters  and  his  book,  so  frank 
is  he  and  so  circumstantial,  but  if  we  compare  his  writ- 
ings with  other  sources  of  information,  we  shall  find  that 
upon  one  subject  he  is  always  reticent — the  girl  he  left 
behind  him.  We  need  to  go  to  other  sources  if  we 
would  learn  more  about  her  than  that  she  existed,  and 
that  she  once  came  to  Jefferson  to  see  him  in  his  prison. 
She  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl,  with  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  and  cheeks  a-bloom  with  roses.  It  was  Thomp- 
son, the  student,  who  first  persuaded  her  to  go  to  Mission 
Institute,  and  Thompson,  the  student-teacher,  who  taught 
her  Greek.  His  betrothal  gift  was  not  a diamond  ring, 
but  a little  Greek  Testament.  She  waited  for  five  long 
years  for  Thompson  the  convict,  and  she  would  have 
waited  till  her  roses  withered,  if  there  had  been  need. 
She  was  that  sort  of  a girl.  After  Thompson’s  release 
they  were  married  right  speedily.  Their  life  work,  as 
they  planned  it,  was  to  be  in  Africa.  Thompson’s  ex- 
periences in  the  Missouri  prison  had  increased  tenfold 
the  hatred  of  slavery.  He  wanted  to  live  and  die  in  the 
service  of  the  wronged  peoples  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
and  he  wanted  to  fight  the  foul  dragon  that  was  sucking 
the  lifeblood  from  three  continents.  But  first  he  wished 
to  prepare  himself  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  of  the 
missionary.  He  had  been  a student  at  Oberlin  before  he 
entered  the  Mission  Institute,  and  he  returned  to  Ober- 
lin for  the  theological  course.  But  the  death  of  a former 
schoolmate,  William  Garnick,  an  associate  of  William 
Raymond  at  the  Mendi  Mission,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
that  special  work,  and  he  and  his  wife  had  agreed  to  join 
Raymond  in  the  fall  of  1848.  When  the  news  of  Ray- 
mond’s death  reached  America  Thompson  was  urged  to 
go  at  once,  and  did  go,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  in  the 
care  of  his  parents.  In  New  York  he  met  an  old  friend, 
Anson  Carter,  who  agreed  to  go  with  him.  They  sailed 
in  April,  1848,  and  had  a speedy  voyage  of  thirty  days- 
to  Sierra  Leone.  For  some  reason,  still  mysterious,  it 
was  more  than  a year  before  his  wife  had  a word  from 
him,  and  then  all  the  letters  he  had  written  reached  her 
in  one  mail. 

George  Thompson  was  a forceful  man,  as  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  eight  years  of  service  for  the  Mendi  Mission 
plainly  show.  The  wars  between  the  Mendi  tribes  had 
furnished  a constant  supply  of  captives  to  the  slave  ships, 
and  had  brought  to  those  who  remained  free  all  the 
miseries  of  predatory  warfare.  Only  two  years  after 
Thompson  started  for  Africa,  he  was  asked  to  mediate 
between  two  warring  tribes,  and  secured  peace  after  four 
meetings  for  palaver  and  the  shaking  of  hands — that  is 
to  say,  the  giving  of  presents.  After  that  he  set  out, 
alone  except  for  native  helpers,  to  visit  a chief  in  the 
Big  Boom  River  country.  This  visit  was  followed  by 
ten  peace  meetings  between  various  IMendi  chiefs  and 
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tribes.  There  were  endless  hardships.  When  they  left 
the  low  country'  there  was  no  possible  conveyance  except 
each  man’s  two  feet,  and  Thompson’s  soon  became  so 
sore  that  he  could  not  wear  shoes,  but  was  obliged  to 
travel  barefooted  over  roots  and  stones.  At  times  he  was 
ill,  and  found  little  in  the  war-racked  country'  that  he 
could  eat.  Still  he  persisted,  talking  in  all  the  palavers, 
showing  that  everyone  concerned  was  the  worse  for  the 
war,  and  urging  each  side  to  be  generous.  At  the  tenth 
peace  meeting, the  Tecongoes  made  trouble.  It  was  the  last 
that  Thompson  could  attend,  since  the  rains  had  begun, 
and  he  must  get  back  to  Kaw  Mission  without  delay, 
or  all  the  water  courses  would  be  in  flood,  and  he  could 
not  go  at  all.  The  Tecongoes  wanted  to  be  treated  as 
victors — to  have  their  hand  shaken  with  the  largest  pres- 
ent. They  adopted  tactics  not  wholly  confined  to  savage 
nations.  They  spun  out  their  palaver  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  Thompson,  who  would  be  called  upon  to 
speak  last,  might  find  his  argument  cut  short  by  the  dark- 
ness. When  his  turn  came,  he  knew  that  there  was  not 
time  to  make  a convincing  address.  He  rose,  and  so  did 
his  interpreter,  but  instead  of  making  a speech  he  began 
to  pray.  He  told  God  how  wickedly  the  Tecongoes  had 
acted  in  being  unwilling  to  make  peace  unless  they  got 
plenty  of  money;  that  they  had  promised  to  make  peace 
and  had  broken  their  promise.  He  asked  God  to  turn 
their  hearts  to  peace  and  love.  “ I give  them  into  thy 
hands,”  he  said.  Their  chief,  Cubbah,  who  had  been 
sitting  with  his  eyes  shut,  as  the  interpreter  had  told 
them  was  proper  when  the  white  man  prayed,  now  start- 
ed to  run,  alarmed  and  outraged.  “ He  made  me  shut 
my  eyes,”  he  said,  “ and  then  gave  me  into  the  hands  of 
God.”  In  spite  of  this,  or  because  of  this,  Thompson  left 
all  the  people  rejoicing  over  the  peace! 

At  the  beginning  of  Thompson’s  eight  years  of  ser- 
vice for  the  Mendi  Mission,  he  saw  three  captured  slave 
ships  brought  into  the  harbor  at  Freetown,  with  cargoes 
totaling  15CX)  wretched  human  beings,  packed  like  sar- 
dines in  the  upper  hold,  just  below  the  deck.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  add  that  soon  after  its  conclusion  he  could  write, 
“ The  infamous  slave  trade  for  2,000  miles  on  the  west- 
ern coast,  where  it  flourished  and  maintained  its  strong- 
hold for  centuries,  has  been  mainly  broken  up,  and  legal 
trade  established  instead.”  For  during  these  years  Eng- 
land, aided  by  other  nations,  had  established  a strong 
patrol  along  the  West  Coast,  and  had  used  her  Right  of 
Search  against  suspected  vessels.  And  the  missionaries 
had  helped.  There  is  good  evidence  that  Thompson’s 
influence  among  the  chiefs  was  a thing  to  consider,  and 
that  it  was  good  for  the  people  and  bad  for  the  slave 
traders. 

It  seemed  even  more  difficult  to  eradicate  the  little 
devils  that  had  slain  Raymond  and  sent  Steele  back  to 
America.  The  Raymonds  returned  from  their  visit  to 
America  accompanied  by  a Miss  Hamden,  who  died 
within  a few  months.  It  soon  became  evident  that  Mrs. 
Raymond  could  not  live  in  Africa,  and  she  returned  to 
America.  Garnick  had  died  within  a few  months  of 
his  arrival,  so  that  Thompson  and  Carter,  sailing  from 
America  after  Raymond’s  death,  found  the  mission  af- 
fairs in  charge  of  native  helpers.  Eight  days  after  he 


reached  the  mission.  Carter  died.  Early  in  1850,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Brooks  came,  but  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Brooks  followed  soon.  Not  long  after,  a group  of  four 
men  and  four  women  reinforced  the  little  remnant.  Two 
years  after,  three  of  the  women  had  died.  Thus  the 
pitiful  list  goes  on,  faithfully  recorded  by  George  Thomp- 
son, but  with  never  a word  about  giving  up  the  mission. 
None  of  them  were  well,  but  Thompson  usually  finds 
some  contributory  cause,  for  he  was  very  sure  that  white 
men,  and  women  too,  could  live  in  West  Africa  if  they 
would  observe  the  precautions.  There  was  a difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  those  precautions  should  be.  Thomp- 
son pinned  his  faith  to  hydropathy.  A physician  in  Sierra 
Leone  insisted  that  white  people  would  be  quite  safe  in 
West  Africa,  if  they  would  eat  large  quantities  of  salt 
with  their  meals  1 

Amid  their  costly  blunders,  they  were  stumbling 
tow'ard  the  truth.  Thompson  notes  two  observations, 
without  a guess  at  any  relationship.  One  is  that  the 
hill  country  is  far  more  healthful  than  the  lowlands. 
The  other  is  that  the  mosquitoes  are  very  numerous  on 
river  bottoms  and  swamps,  but  hardly  exist  at  all  on  the 
uplands. 

Thompson  always  displays  a lively  interest  in  the 
country — its  shreds  of  history,  its  geography,  its  fauna 
and  flora.  Overworked  as  he  was,  and  suffering  from 
attacks  of  country  fever,  he  still  found  time  and  energy 
to  collect  descriptions  and  sketches  of  more  than  one 
hundred  plants  and  animals.  Besides  these,  he  made  many 
sketches  illustrating  the  clothing,  dwellings,  and  customs 
of  the  natives.  He  drew  maps  — • not,  he  was  careful  to 
say,  of  mathematical  correctness,  but  the  first  maps  of  an 
unstudied  country.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  do- 
mestication of  fruits  and  vegetables.  About  the  mission 
house  at  Kaw  Mendi  he  enumerates  twenty-two  kinds  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees,  such  as  bread-fi;uit,  mango,  orange, 
fig,  cocoanut.  The  mission  cultivated  a large  farm,  fur- 
nishing cassada,  yams,  arrow-root,  as  well  as  more  familiar 
vetgetables. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  little  African  devils  were 
to  subdue  even  George  Thompson — not  directly;  nothing 
could  weaken  that  overmastering  purpose — but  through 
his  nearest  and  dearest.  In  1850  he  went  to  America 
for  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  recruit  his  own  health. 
He  returned  with  them  in  1852,  but  by  the  summer  of 
1853,  his  w'ife  was  very  ill,  one  child  had  died  and  the 
other  was  ailing.  He  sailed  again  to  take  his  wife  and 
little  Moses  home,  but  returned  as  soon  as  he  had  them 
settled  and  cared  for  among  family  friends.  He  gave 
three  more  years  to  Africa,  and  then  he  rightly  concluded 
that  his  first  re.sponsibility  lay  with  his  family.  It  was 
hard  to  go;  he  loved  Africa,  its  fertile  soil,  its  climate, 
free  from  frost  or  excessive  heat,  its  limitless  possibili- 
ties, above  all,  he  loved  its  people. 

Before  he  could  go,  there  was  one  heart-breaking  task 
for  him.  It  had  been  decided  that  the  white  mission- 
aries must  live  in  healthier  stations  on  the  uplands,  if 
they  were  to  live  at  all.  Kaw  Mendi  must  be  left  to  the 
care  of  native  workers,  with  occasional  visits  from  the 
hill  country.  There  was  so  much  to  leave!  The  affec- 
tionate, weeping  people,  the  church  and  the  school,  the 
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flourishing  little  town  that  had  grown  up  under  mission 
protection,  the  beautiful  river.  Then  there  were  the 
plantations,  the  orchard  and  the  farm.  Perhaps  the 
hardest  thing  was  to  leave  the  little  cemeter>'  where  so 
many  of  the  brave  and  faithful  were  at  rest. 

Thompson  had  given  his  fifteen  best  years  to  helping 
the  African  race,  and  to  fighting  its  devourer,  slavery. 
The  next  fifteen  were  devoted  to  a pastorate  in  Adichi- 
gan.  Then  he  moved  to  Oberlin.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  visited  my  father,  and  captured  my  childish 
fancy  with  his  book  on  West  Africa,  especially  the  pic- 
ture of  shooting  a leopard  from  the  steps  of  the  mission 
building.  I remember  that  he  told  my  father  that  his 
one  remaining  purpose  in  life  was  to  see  his  children 
educated.  Of  the  five  children  who  lived  to  maturity, 
four  are  Oberlin  graduates.  One  son  is  a missionary  phy- 
sician in  Rhodesia,  and  another  is  a professor  in  the  con- 
servatory of  music  at  Knox  College.  His  daughter  Rose 
was  for  years  a beloved  teacher  in  the  Oberlin  Academy. 
Alany  will  remember  the  pleasant  little  home  on  East 
Lorain,  where  she  lived  with  her  mother,  whose  beautiful 
and  faithful  young  womanhood  passed  gently  into  beau- 
tiful and  faithful  old  age. 

Mrs.  Thompson  outlived  her  husband  by  many 
years.  He  died  in  1893,  but  he  had  had  time  to  see  that 
his  life  work  had  not  been  in  vain.  The  Mendi  Mission 
was  firmly  established  in  West  Africa;  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  the  United  Brethren  in  1883.  It  is 
still  doing  its  good  work. 

And  Thompson  lived  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  the 
two  Americas  and  its  islands.  He  did  not  see,  and  we 
shall  not  see,  the  last  of  the  dragon’s  brood,  but  the  Old 
Dragon  that  made  its  lair  on  the  west  coast  of  the  old 
world  and  befouled  the  new  world  with  its  poisoned 
fangs — that  old  Dragon  was  dead. 


Mrs.  Isaac  Terborgh,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
George  Thompson,  has  lately  given  into  the  safe-keeping 
of  our  librarj'  a cherished  possession.  It  is  the  pardon 
granted  by  the  governor  of  Adissouri  to  a certain  convict. 
It  reads  as  follows: — 

THE  STATE  OF  AIISSOURI 
To  All  Who  Shall  See  These  Presents, 

Greeting  : 

Know  ye,  that,  by  virtue  of  authority  in  me  vested 
by  law,  and  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  appearing,  I, 
JOHN  C.  EDWARDS,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, do  hereby  pardon  George  Thompson,  who  was, 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Septmbr,  A.D.  1841,  by  judgment 
of  the  circuit  court  of  Alarion  county,  committed  to  the 
penitentiary  of  said  state,  for  the  space  of  twelve  years, 
for  the  crime  of  Grand  Larceny  (written  after  this,  in 
a different  hand  and  with  different  ink,  appears  the  word 
“Abolition”  in  a parenthesis).  And  I do  hereby  restore 
and  entitle  the  said  George  Thompson  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  which  by  law,  attach  to  and 
result  from  the  operation  of  these  presents. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of 
Misouri.  Done  at  the  city  of  Jefferson,  this  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  the  seventieth,  and  of  this  State  the 
twenty-sixth 

BY  THE  GOVERNOR, 

(Signed)  John  C.  Edwards.  . 
(Signed)  Falkland  H.  AIartini^ 

Secretary  of  State. 


V 


Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  CHAPIN,  ’04 


XV.  The  First  Church 

/CHURCH  Servdces  were  held  in  Oberlin  from  the 
start,  but  the  church  as  such  was  organized  in 
1834  under  the  name  of  “The  First  Church  of  Christ  in 
Oberlin.”  There  were  61  charter  members,  but  the 
numbers  grew  rapidly,  until  by  1841  there  were  in  weekly 
attendance  something  like  800.  The  first  meeting  place 
was  the  little  chapel  room  of  Oberlin  Hall.  When  this 
was  outgrown,  the  dining  room  of  the  First  Ladies’  Hall 
was  used.  A little  later  Colonial  Hall  was  built,  the 
colonists  paying  half  the  expense  of  erection  so  as  to  have 
a place  for  public  worship.  This  seated,  when  crowded, 
about  eight  hundred  people,  and  was  soon  overflowing. 
During  the  summer  the  situation  was  relieved  by  use 
of  the  Big  Tent,”  which  had  been  given  to  Air.  Finney 
for  his  evangelistic  meetings,  but  finally  the  condition 
became  so  acute  that,  at  Mr.  Finney’s  suggestion,  it  was 
decided  to  build.  This  was  in  February,  1841,  just 
after  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  of  the  college.  The 
hall  was  especially  crowded  that  day,  and  Air.  Finney 


suggested  that  they  come  together  on  the  morrow  and 
talk  the  matter  over.  At  the  meeting  which  followed. 
Air.  Finney  presented  plans  and  made  suggestions  about 
the  size  and  type  of  building  needed ; and  it  was  voted  to 
set  about  the  matter  of  building  at  once,  “no  one  pleading 
inability  or  delay.”  To  expedite  matters  a building  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  George  Whipple, 
later  principal  of  the  preparatory  department;  James 
Dascomb,  professor  of  chemistry;  Horace  Taylor,  member 
of  the  Prudential  committee,  and  Lewis  Holtslander,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  town. 

I'he  general  features  of  the  building  decided  upon 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New 
York,  which  had  been  built  for  Air.  Finney  just  before 
he  came  to  Oberlin.  The  church  was  to  be  “plain  and  sub- 
stantial,” but,  due  to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  place, 
was  to  be  large.They  hoped  to  make  it  “seventy  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  ten,  with  a circular  gallery',  twenty  feet 
wide  all  the  way  around.”  This,  they  thought,  would 
“seat  comfortably  2,500  people,”  and  that  “800  or  1,000 
more  might  get  into  it.”  At  one  end  were  to  be  “movable 
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partitions,  cutting  off  six  recitation  rooms,  three  above 
and  three  below,  leaving  the  body  of  the  church  of  suit- 
able size  for  ordinary  weekly  congregations.”  By  this 
arrangement  they  could  obtain  “rooms  for  the  Institu- 
tion,” which  were  greatly  needed,  and  room  for  their 
friends  when  they  came  to  visit  them. 

The  first  year  was  spent  in  collecting  materials  and 
in  tryn'ng  to  raise  money.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
sources  of  the  materials  they  actually  used,  and  we  are 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  find  this  out  in  many  cases.  One 
source  of  information  is  the  record  of  the  “Oberlin 
Society,”  the  legal  governing  body  of  the  village  and 
church.  Letters  and  articles  written  by  some  of  the 
pioneers  furnish  us  further  information.  For  example. 


there  was  a boy  here  by  the  name  of  Chellis  Hopkins, 
a son  of  one  of  the  pioneers  who  lived  just  west  of  town 
on  Lorain  Street.  This  boy  observed  what  was  going 
on,  and  many  years  after  wrote  out  his  experiences  for 
our  benefit.  He  says  that  much  of  the  timber  for  the 
church  came  from  Mr.  Whipple’s  farm,  which  lay  out  on 
the  south  side  of  Lorain  Street  near  his  home.  He  speaks 
of  a great  oak  tree  over  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  of 
magnificent  whitewoods,  “seventy  feet  to  the  first  limb,” 
and  then  says:  “When  the  First  Congregational  Church 
was  built,  the  beams  that  support  the  ceiling  were  hewn 
out  of  those  big  whitewoods;  they  were  about  twelve 
inches  square,  and  reached  clear  across  the  building,  which 
is  seventy-five  feet,  I think.  They  were  taken  from  the 
farm  near  the  big  oak  referred  to  above,  and  were 
strewn  along  the  side  of  the  road  in  front  of  our  house 
on  West  Lorain  Street.  I remember  we  children  used 
to  enjoy  ourselves  running  up  and  down  on  them. 

The  brick,  Adr.  Hopkins  says,  were  made  a mile  south 
of  town,  by  Air.  John  Cox,  on  the  farm  of  “William 
Hamilton.”  He  undoubtedly  misspeaks  here,  for  the  man 
who  lived  there  was  Pringle  Hamilton.  The  old  Ham- 
ilton house  still  stands  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Ham- 
ilton and  .Main  Streets.  I find  by  the  records  that  Air. 
Hamilton  had  an  order  for  300,000  bricks,  hut  that 
Air.  l.evi  Bartholomew  had  an  order  for  another  100,000. 

'File  shingles  were  of  the  old-fashioned  shaved  type, 
split  from  blocks  of  straight  pine,  and  then  smoothed 
down  with  a ilraw-shave.  They  probably  came  from 


Canada,  for  a note  in  the  records  of  the  “Society”  speaks 
of  hauling  them  from  “Black  River”  (now  Lorain). 

Some  of  the  stone  for  the  foundation  probably  came 
from  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Rose,  a mile  and  a half  this 
side  of  Kipton.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Rose,  then  an  old 
man,  spoke  of  this  and  pointed  out  the  exact  spot  where 
the  quarrying  was  done.  However,  the  “Society”  record 
mentions  an  offer  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Burrell  of  Elyria  to 
donate  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  cut  stone  and  to  make  a 
contract  for  all  the  stone  needed.  It  is  not  clear  what 
was  done  about  this,  but  later  the  record  mentions  a vote 
to  pay  Air.  Burrell  some  money. 

Twenty  thousand  feet  of  lumber  were  purchased  from 
Air.  Redington  of  South  Amherst  at  six  dollars  a thou- 
sand. (We  should  remember,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Red- 
ington was  the  agent  of  Street  and  Hughes,  the  original 
owners  of  the  land  where  Oberlin  stands.)  Aluch  lumber 
was  donated  also  by  the  colonists.  One  brother  who  had 
collected  materials  for  a new  house  donated  everything 
to  the  church  and  continued  to  live  in  a log  house  for 
thirty  years. 

Alany  other  interesting  stories  could  be  told  of  other 
donations.  Alany  of  the  colonists  were  too  poor  to  give 
anything,  but  everyone  seemed  to  demand  the  right  to 
help  in  some  way.  Outsiders  also  gave  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist  of  July  5,  1843,  is  an 
acknowledgement  by  the  building  committee  of  such 
contributions  from  the  outside.  The  list  includes:  two 
cows,  a one-horse  wagon,  one  coat,  seven  and  three- 
fourths  yards  of  fulled  cloth,  three  and  a half  yards  of 
broadcloth  and  one  keg  of  nails. 

Money  was  very  scarce  in  Oberlin  in  those  days,  and 
not  plentiful  outside.  Nevertheless,  the  professors  in  the 
college  subscribed  $200  apiece,  when  their  whole  yearly 
salaries  were  only  $600  and  were  largely  in  arrears;  and 
before  the  building  was  completed  these  pledges  had  to 
be  doubled.  Everyone  gave  in  proportion,  even  the 
students.  One  young  woman  who  was  supporting  herself 
by  domestic  labor  brought  the  committee,  unsolicited,  a 
five-dollar  gold  piece  as  her  first  contribution.  Outside 
help  was  solicited,  and  the  largest  contribution  ever 
received  was  $100  from  Air.  F.  D.  Parish  of  Sandusky. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  building  was  laid  June  17, 
1842.  Air.  Hopkins  says  he  was  present  at  the  exercises, 
and  remembers  that  the  stone  was  placed  at  the  south- 
east corner.  A hymn  had  been  composed  for  the  occasion 
— by  whom,  I am  not  able  to  learn.  The  words  are  as 
follows: 

(lod  of  Israel!  Hend  thine  ear, 

Listen  to  our  humble  prayer; 

Let  our  praise  ascend  on  hi^h, 

Hear,  Oh  hear  our  fervent  cry, 

As  we  lay  this  cornerstone, 

For  'Fhy  Worship,  Lord,  alone. 

May  the  presence  of  thy  love 
Rest  upon  us  from  above; 

May  Tliy  glory  and  d'hy  grace 
Sliadow  e’er  this  holy  place, 

Siiicltl  us  by  'Phy  power  divine, 

Oh  Thou  (jod  of  Oberlin. 

What  tunc  was  used  cannot  be  said  for  certain ; but 
since  the  lines  are  written  in  “7s,”  they  could  easily  have 
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used  the  tune  “Rock  of  Ages,”  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  they  did. 

Hut  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  only  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle.  Money  was  almost  impossible 
to  get,  payment  for  labor  and  materials  was  always  in 
arrears,  and  people  were  often  asked  to  donate  their 
services.  Students,  for  example,  were  asked  to  “tend 
mason,”  and  two  brethren  were  asked  to  dig  a well.  But 
somehow  the  work  went  on — the  foundation  was  finished  ; 
the  sturdy  walls  rose;  and  finally  they  came  to  the  great 
roof.  This  was  such  an  undertaking  that  a Boston 
architect  had  to  be  called  on  for  advice;  but  it,  too,  was 
finally  finished,  and  a splendid  piece  of  work  it  is,  with 
its  maze  of  plates  and  beams  and  rafters,  all  beautifully 
fitted  together.  I have  often  wondered  who  the  carpen- 
ters were — Mr.  Hopkins  is  not  quite  sure,  but  he  thinks 
that  Mr.  Lyman  Hill  (grandfather  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Hill), 
Mr.  P.  P.  Pease,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Turner  worked  on  it. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  when  the  building  was  com- 
pleted. It  had  reached  such  a state  that  commencement 
was  held  in  it  in  August,  1843;  but  as  late  as  1848  steps 
were  taken  “to  ascertain  the  expense  of  oiling  and  var- 
nishing the  slips  and  of  painting  the  window  frames 
and  sashes.”  It  was  voted  in  7842  to  have  a tower  of 
the  shape  drawn  in  Benjamin’s  “Archiect,”  but  it  was 
not  built  until  1845,  and  even  then  money  had  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  “poor  fund”  to  do  ft.  Carpets  were 
first  heard  of  in  1851,  and  this  was  only  in  the  pews,  not 
in  the  aisles ; when,  as  someone  remarks,  “everyone 
did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes”  in  the  matter  of 
color  and  pattern.  The  church  was  never  formally  dedi- 
cated, although  each  important  addition  was  recognized 
with  proper  thanksgiving  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath. 
President  Fairchild  remarks  that  the  “work  and  the 
dedication  went  on  together,  and,  when  the  house  was 
finally  completed,  the  people  found  themselves  already 
•domesticated  there.” 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  building  since 
its  first  completion,  but  only  the  principal  ones  need  be 
mentioned  here.  Externally  the  changes  have  been  few. 
At  first  the  front  steps  extended  only  across  the  middle 
front  door,  and  the  other  two  doors  were  reached  by 
wooden  platforms  protected  with  iron  railings.  I have 
an  old  picture  of  the  church  showing  this  arrangement. 
These  platforms  were  removed  in  1886,  and  the  steps 
extended  as  at  present.  The  first  new  roof  had  to  be 
put  on  in  1866.  This  was  of  sawed  pine  shingles.  In 
1899  the  present  slate  roof  was  substituted.  The  building 
was  first  heated  with  stone  furnaces  placed  in  the  base- 
ment, and  the  old  chimneys  were  still  standing  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  they  were  removed  simply  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  the  slate  roof.  Apart  from  these  few 
changes,  the  building  looks  externally  as  it  did  at  the 
beginning.  Time  has  softened  the  color  of  the  bricks 
and  made  them  very  beautiful;  the  mortar  has  hardened 
with  age,  and  the  old  walls  still  stand  as  firm  as  ever, 
tw'enty-eight  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  and  twenty-four 
at  the  top. 

_ As  would  be  expected,  more  changes  have  been  made 
inside  than  out.  Before  the  building  was  even  begun. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  lop  off  ten  feet  from  the  length ; 


and  with  this  ten  feet  went  the  recitation  rooms  planned 
for  the  “Institution.”  They  did  plan  to  substitute  rooms 
in  the  basement,  but  these  were  found  too  damp.  The 
only  part  ever  used  for  recitation  purposes  was  one  room 
under  the  organ,  which  was  used  for  many  years  by  Mr. 
Finney’s  classes  and  was  even  finished  off  at  their  expense. 
The  first  pulpit  was  a long  affair  with  a balustrade 
extending  out  on  each  side.  This  was  removed  in  1875, 
after  Mr.  Brand  came  here,  and  the  smaller  pulpit 
installed.  Mr.  Hopkins  speaks  of  working  on  this  in 
Chapman  and  Chamberlain’s  shop  in  the  rear  of  the  town 
hall,  where  the  pulpit  of  the  Second  Church  was  also 
made.  In  1899  the  old  wooden  pillars,  built  in  to  support 
the  gallery,  were  removed  and  the  present  iron  pillars 
substituted.  Some  of  these  pillars  went  into  the  construc- 
tion of  Dr.  George  Andrews’  home,  and,  the  rest,  I am 
told,  were  taken  to  Berea  College  in  Kentucky. 

Some  later  changes  have  been  made,  but  I need 
not  speak  of  these  in  great  detail.  The  church  was  given 
a rather  thorough  overhauling  in  1908  and  again  in  1927, 
the  latter  involving  the  installation  of  a new  pulpit  and 
new  choir  seats.  As  now  arranged,  I believe  the  old 
church  is  almost  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  quiet  dignity. 


Naming  of  the  Theological  Building 
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were  his  own  specialty.”  In  his  own  field,  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  combined  in  an  extraordinary 
measure  the  certainties  of  precise  scholarship  and  the 
power  of  interpreting  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Christian 
message.  He  shared  with  President  Finney  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Church;  and  to  both  President  Finney  and 
President  Fairchild  he  was  a life-long  friend  and  a staunch 
companion. 

John  Jay  Shipherd  and  Philo  Penfield  Stewart  were 
the  two  founders  of  Oberlin  College;  and  of  the  two 
Shipherd  was  the  leader  and  the  prophet.  In  his  mind 
first,  while  he  was  a young  minister  in  Elyria,  the  vision 
of  the  school  that  was  to  be,  revealed  itself ; he  chose  the 
name  of  Oberlin ; he  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  College ; and  in  the  many  crises  of  its 
early  days  he  maintained  its  life  and  ensured  its  growth 
through  the  diffusion  of  his  own  illumined  and  indom- 
itable faith. 

Shipherd,  Morgan,  Mead,  Fairchild,  Bosworth.  These 
are  great  names.  May  they  be  meaningful  for  all  of  us; 
and  may  they  bring  constant  inspiration  to  those  who  are 
to  live  and  study  and  teach  and  worship  in  the  new 
buildings,  and  to  those  who  shall  go  forth  therefrom  in 
the  ministry  of  that  same  Master  whom  these  men  so 
deeply  loved  and  so  nobly  served ! 


MID-WINTER  HOMECOMING 
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A happy  break  in  the  routine  of  the  year’s  work 
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William  Frederick  Bohn  Z,.::t“PL!'Z,T2 

ccssfnl  combination  of  pastoral  ^ork  and  theological  study,  and  received  his  di- 
ploma from  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  in  1905.  lie  vjas  at  once  appointed 
Assistant  to  President  King,  In  this  position,  he  faced  an  avuc -inspiring  responsi- 
hility,  for  he  ^Luas  to  foster  the  maintenance  of  contacts  hetvjcen  the  College  and 
Its  clientele,  to  assist  in  and  conduct  important  negotiations,  and  occasionally  to  take 
President  King’s  place  as  leader  of  graduate  courses  in  theology.  lie  received' 
the  master's  degree  from  Oberlin  in  jqoS,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Bates  College  in  J921. 

As  Assistant  to  the  President  during  the  period  of  the  greatest  development  of 
Oberlin  College,  he  v.'as  alvoays  vjilling  and  able  to  perform  the  service  needed. 
He  serves  as  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  and  Trustee  of  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Association. 

He  has  made  friends  for  the  College  riot  merely  because  it  voas  his  businesSr 
but  because  he  possesses  the  qualities  which  invite  respect  and  confidence,  a sin- 
cere geniality  and  an  abundant  good  humor  which  make  it  a pleasure  to  meet  and 
to  deal  with  him.  He  has  been  the  confident  and  adviser  of  numberless  students. 
He  serves  Oberlin  with  tireless  zeal,  practical  wisdom  and  deep  spiritual  purpose. 


Hiram  B,  Thurston 


came  in  1S99  from  Manistee,  Mich.,  to 
enter  Oberlin  Academy.  ITith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fall  term  in  iBgi,  he  has  been  a resident  of  Oberlin  ever  since.  In 
1892  he  became  librarian  of  the  Union  Library  Association  of  ihe  several  literary 
societies.  No  student  was  better  known,  for  he  was  always  to  be  seen  at  his  desk 
in  Spear  Library.  After  graduation  from  college  in  1S9S,  he  accepted  a part-time 
position  as  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  Oberlin  public  schools,  continuing  his 
work  as  V.  L.  A.  Librarian.  On  Jan.  jst,  1900,  he  entered  the  treasurer’s  office 
and  did  general  office  work  under  James  R.  Severance.  In  1909  he  was  made 
assistant  treasurer  and,  upon  Mr.  Severance’s  death  in  1916,  was  made  treasurer. 

As  treasurer  of  the  college  during  its  period  of  greatest  financial  growth  he 
has  occupied  a very  important  position,  and  has  filled  that  position  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  faculty  and  trustees.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  financial  interests  of 
ihe  college  makes  him  a very  valuable  member  of  the  prudential  committee  and 
of  the  investment  committee. 

Mr.  Thurston’s  participation  in  town  and  church  activities  indicates  that  his 
ability  and  trustworthiness  are  appreciated  by  the  whole  community.  His  cottage, 
the  first  at  the  Oberlin  Colony,  has  been  a place  for  real  recreation.  Always  he 
finds  friends  wherever  he  goes,  for  making  and  keeping  friends  is  one  of  his 
happy  attributes. 


Gpnrcrp  Mnrri\  Jnnp^  secretary  of  the  Faculty  ami  of  the 
XVAUl  I to  J U I ItCj,  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College 

since  that  office  was  created  in  iSqq,  attended  Oberlin  Academy  and  College,  where 
he  received  his  Adi.  degree  in  iSgg.  lie  was  a tutor  in  mathematics  in  the  Acad- 
emy from  his  graduation  to  lSg6,  sfent  one  year  in  graduate  study  at  Harvard,  and 
in  iSgy-S  taught  mathematics  in  Beloit  College,  as  he  did  in  Oberlin  Ihe  next  year, 
where  he  also  received  his  M.A.  in  igo2. 

In  Sefilember,  IQIO,  he  married  Miss  Pearl  Brainard  Hawkins,  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  College  at  that  time.  They  have  two  daughters,  Jean  Brainard  Jones, 
16,  and  Alice  Roberts  Jones,  IJ. 

Mr.  Jones  has  always  keen  active  in  Oberlin's  athletics.  He  has  held  various 
managerial  offices,  and  in  recognition  of  this  service  he  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  athletic  fraternity.  Sigma  Delta  Psi,  in  igjy.  Mr.  Jones  also  keeps 
an  active  interest  in  civic  and  social  affairs,  and  more  than  once  has  held  cham- 
pionships in  golf. 

.1  member  of  many  important  faculty  committees  an, I chairman  of  several,  he 
has  always  shown  an  extraordinary  ability  to  handle  multiplicity  of  details  with 
great  accuracy  ami  effcirncy.  He  has  been  the  friend  of  generations  of  students, 
the  esteemed  co-worker  of  presiilents,  faculty,  and  trustees,  an  honored,  public  spir- 
ited citizen,  and  an  all-around  good  sport. 
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Faculty 


President  Wilkins,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  and  Dean  C.  N.  Cole, 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  in  Indianapolis 
January  22-23.  chairman,  President 

Wilkins  presented  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  enlistment  and  training 
of  college  teachers.  On  January  28  the 
President  also  attended  the  meeting  in 
New  York  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and 
Religious  Research,  of  which  he  is  a director. 

Dr.  George  D.  Hubbard,  head  of  the 
department  of  geology  and  geography, 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Geographers  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  the  first  of  January.  Professor 
Hubbard  is  spending  the  year  abroad 
doing  extensive  research  work. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  has  been 
drafted  by  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  to  assist  in  its  triennial  inspec- 
tions of  the  departments  of  physical  ed- 
ucation and  athletics  in  the  member  col- 
leges of  Illinois. 

Professors  Danton,  Harroun,  Kuhl- 
mann  and  Owen  attended  the  Modern 
Languages  Convention  in  Baltimore  De- 
cember 29-31. 

Professor  Ben  W.  Lewis  of  the  eco- 
nomics department  presented  a paper  on 
Mergers  before  the  American  Economic 
Association,  which  met  in  Cleveland 
from  December  29  to  31.  Professors 
Nilsson  and  Peirce  also  attended  the 
conference. 

Professor  F.  G.  Tucker  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  has  prepared  a review 
of  the  development  in  physics  during 
1930  for  the  American  Yearbook,  which 
is  published  annually  by  the  New  York 
Times. 

Librarian  Julian  F.  Fowler  attended 
a meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Ohio  Library  Association  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  December  18. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Music  Teach- 
ers’ National  Association  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  December  27-29. 

Professor  Maurice  P.  Kessler  will 
give  his  lecture-recital  on  ancient  instru- 
ments in  Port  Huron  Junior  College, 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on  February  24. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
first  of  January. 

Charles  F.  Easton,  who  taught  mathe- 
matics in  the  Oberlin  Academy  from 
1907-09,  died  January  12  following  a 
stroke  of  paralysis.  Mr.  Easton  left 
Oberlin  for  Fiske  University,  where  he 
continued  teaching  until  about  five  years 
ago,  when  ill  health  forced  his  retire- 
ment. His  daughter,  Miss  Ruth  Easton, 
is  assistant  in  the  bureau  of  admissions 
of  Oberlin  College. 


Oberlin  Adopts 
Ranking  System 

To  students  and  teachers  alike,  grades 
and  the  giving  of  grades  arc  necessary 
evils  clinging  to  the  otherwise  delight- 
ful business  of  education.  The  best  sys- 
tems have  been  roundly  criticized  by 
both  parties  to  the  transaction,  and  there 
is  no  peace  in  prospect,  save  by  the  ad- 
mission on  both  sides  that  all  systems  are 
in  the  nature  of  estimates  and  approxi- 
mations aimed  at  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy. 

This  year,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  a serious  attempt  is  being  made 
to  meet  some  of  the  obvious  difficulties 
in  evaluating  the  work  of  students.  For 
some  time  the  faculty  has  faced  an  an- 
nual self-examination  to  compare  its 
practice  with  an  ideal  as  represented  by 
a normal  probability  curve,  modified  to 
allow  for  the  peculiar  problems  of  edu- 
cational measurement.  Annual  reports 
were  prepared  which  listed  the  number 
of  grades  given  by  each  teacher  in  that 
year  wdth  the  distribution  in  number  and 
per  cent  betw’een  the  six  grade  levels 
from  A to  F.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
these  reports  W’as  to  convince  the  fac- 
ulty of  two  important  facts:  one-half  of 
all  the  grades  given  were  A and  B;  and 
there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  system  by  different  teachers. 
The  first  of  these  tw’o  conditions  was  se- 
rious in  that  it  necessarily  robbed  the 
terms  “superior”  and  “excellent”  of  much 
of  their  proper  significance,  but  the  lat- 
ter difficulty  W’as  much  more  serious,  for 
it  meant  that  students  transferring  from 
department  to  department,  or  even  from 
teacher  to  teacher,  within  a department, 
would  find  no  equality  of  return  for  la- 
bor expended.  It  was  demonstrated  that, 
for  a period  of  years,  one-half  of  the  fac- 
ulty gave  as  many  grades  above  C as 
below,  and  the  other  half  used  B as  a 
median  grade.  This  situation  was  not 
unknown  to  the  students,  and  its  influ- 
ence in  determining  their  election  of 
courses  can  be  easily  imagined. 

The  findings  of  recent  investigators  in 
the  field  of  educational  measurement  seem 
to  favor  a plan  for  ranking  students  ac- 
cording to  a standard  established  by  the 
performance  of  a representative  group 
rather  than  according  to  an  absolute 
standard  set  by  the  teacher  of  a partic- 
ular course.  The  new  ranking  system 
in  Oberlin  College  is  based  upon  this 
principle.  In  a sense  each  class  sets  its 
own  goal  and  each  student  is  finally 
marked  according  to  his  position  in  the 
class  with  relation  to  this  group-deter- 
mined standard.  In  a larger  sense  the 
whole  student  body  is  the  standard  de- 
termining group,  for  as  the  record  of  an 
individual  student  grows  from  year  to 
year,  his  work  is  measured  by  compari- 
son with  that  of  an  ever-enlarging  num- 
ber of  fellow  students  associated  with  him 
in  a greater  and  greater  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  courses. 


At  the  end  of  the  semester  the  teacher 
of  a given  course  reports  as  usual  the 
students  who  have  failed  or  have  been 
conditioned.  There  is  absolutely  no 
change  in  this  part  of  the  procedure. 
He  then  arranges  all  of  the  passing  stu- 
dents in  order  of  theii-  attainment  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  He  may  indi- 
cate ties  and  he  has  also  certain  latitude 
for  the  expansion  of  his  class  by  the  ad- 
dition of  five  extra  theoretical  places  to 
show  that  the  class  as  a whole  is  unus- 
ually good  or  unusually  poor.  The  ranks 
thus  assigned  are  translated  in  the  Reg- 
istrar’s office  into  scores?.  These  scores, 
ranging  from  85  to  15  are  merely  indexes 
of  class  ranks  and  bear  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  more  familiar  percentage  fig- 
ures. In  any  given  course,  the  score  is 
multiplied  by  the  credit  hours  of  that 
course  to  obtain  a partial  product  called 
the  score  hours.  The  sum  of  the  score 
hours,  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
credit  hours  in  the  student’s  schedule  for 
that  semester,  gives  his  semester  average. 
This  semester  average  is  a composite  pic- 
ture of  the  student’s  accomplishment  in 
all  subjects  for  that  semester,  and  is 
therefore  much  more  important  than  the 
score  in  any  one  course.  As  it  is  carried 
on  in  a cumulative  average  from  semes- 
ter to  semester,  a more  and  more  relia- 
ble and  adequate  index  of  the  student’s 
W’ork  is  secured. 

In  this  brief  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  system  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  enter  into  the  administrative 
detail.  A full  discussion  was  printed  as 
a supplement  to  The  Review  and  a re- 
print may  be  secured  by  sending  a large 
self-addressed  envelope  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  College. 

D.  M.  Love. 


A.  A.  A.  S. 


The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  Associated 
Societies  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Cleveland  from  December  29  to  Janu- 
ary 3.  The  following  alumni  and  fac- 
ulty of  Oberlin  College  participated  in 
the  program  of  their  respective  fields: 
Leyton  E.  Carter,  ’14;  H.  C.  Cowles, 
’93;  Otis  F.  Curtis,  'ii;  Robert  E. 
Cushman,  ’ii;  Karl  F.  Geiser,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science;  Cleveland  P. 
Grant,  ’25;  J.  Donald  Hanaw’alt,  '24; 
E.  S.  Harrar,  ’22-’24;  Hornell  Hart, 
’10;  L.  D.  Hartson,  ’92,  professor  of 
psychology;  Leonard  \V.  Hatch,  ’92; 
Joel  B.  Hayden,  ’09;  Hope  Hibbard, 
professor  of  zoology;  Lynds  Jones,  pro- 
fessor-emeritus of  animal  ecology;  S. 
Charles  Kendeigh,  ’26;  L.  H.  MacDan- 
iels,  ’12;  Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  ’89; 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  '91;  William  E. 
Mosher,  ’99;  Ross  W,  Sanderson,  ’05; 
Raymond  II.  Stetson,  professor  of  psy- 
chology; R.  S.  \\'illiams,  ’92.  Many 
others  were  in  attendance,  though  they 
did  not  actively  participate. 
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Gray  Game  February  21  Team  Has  Difficulties 


To  the  alumni  and  friends  of  Oberlin 
who  knew  Glen  Grat,  the  above  an- 
nouncement has  signihcance  greater  than 
that  associated  with  any  other  game  of 
basketball.  This  annual  game  represents 
an  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of 
“Crip”  Gray  among  the  men  of  Oberlin 
College.  The  proceeds  of  the  game  go 
toward  the  Gray  Meniorial  Scholarships 
already  established.  In  years  past  there 
have  been  those  who,  though  unable  to 
attend  the  game,  have  sent  the  price  of 


At  Library  School 


Oberlin  alumni  studying  at  the  school 
of  Library  Science  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  this  year  include: 
Kathryn  M.  Childs,  ’29,  Ralph  E.  Ells* 
worth,  ’29,  Erma  B.  Lyle,  '20,  Beulah  H. 
May,  ’29,  Edith  E.  Princehorn,  ’29,  Fran- 
ces L.  Yocom,  ’21,  Marjorie  Estabrook, 
*30- 


Alumni  in  Who’s  Who 


Oberlin  stands  twenty-seventh  among 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  number  of  its  alumni  found  in 
Who’s  Who,  according  to  an  article  by 
O.  B.  Prentice  and  B.  W.  Kunkel  in 
School  and  Society  for  November  i. 

Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Wesleyan,  and 
Williams  are  the  only  colleges  ranking 
higher  than  Oberlin.  All  the  others  are 
universities.  Oberlin  has  121.  Harvard 
leads  the  list  with  1,374.  Yale  follows 
with  937.  Princeton  has  480.  Ohio 
State  is  twenty-ninth  on  the  list  with  119. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  is  thirty-first  with  ii6. 
Wooster  is  the  next  Ohio  college  with  68. 

In  its  per  cent  of  living  alumni  Ol>crlin 
ranks  thirty-fifth  with  a percentage  of 
1.96.  Wooster  ranks  ahead  of  Oberlin 
with  2.2  per  cent. 


admission  or  more  as  their  contribution 
to  this  project,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be  true  of  many  this  year. 

There  will  be  nvo  games,  one  between 
the  varsity  and  a team  composed  of  re- 
cent graduates,  and  one  between  two 
teams  of  older  grads.  The  first  will  be- 
gin promptly  at  7:15. 

After  the  basketball  games  there  will 
be  dancing  in  the  Women’s  Gymnasium, 
admission  to  which  will  be  by  tickets  to 
the  games,  or  50  cents. 


Who  Will  Supply? 


Extra  numbers  of  the  October  issue  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine  were  so  in  demand 
that  the  supply  was  soon  exhausted.  Those 
readers  who  do  not  save  their  magazines 
will  confer  a favor  upon  others  if  they 
would  mail  their  copy  to  the  Alumni  of- 
fice. Two  cent  postage  will  bring  it. 

In  order  to  supply  the  Centenary  Com- 
mittee with  a complete  set  we  need  Vol- 
umes I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VII  numbers  5 
and  6,  XI  8,  XIII  i,  10,  XI\^  2,  4,  XX 
5,  XXII  3,  XXVI  I,  2,  10.  The  October, 
November  1929,  and  July  1930  are  much 
desired.  Who  can  and  will  supply 
them  ? 


1931  Football  Schedule 


Oberlin’s  football  schedule  for  next  fall 
is  announced  as  follows: 

Oct.  3 — Kent  at  Oberlin. 

Oct.  10 — Hillsdale  at  Oberlin. 

(Jet.  17 — Case  at  Cleveland. 

Oct.  24 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

Oct.  31 — Reserve  at  Oberlin. 

Nov.  7 — Akron  at  ()l>crlin. 

— Denison  at  Granville. 

Nov.  21 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 


By  Talbot  Harding,  ’33 


On  December  19th  the  team  met 
Adrian  on  Adrian’s  canvas  floor.  Used 
to  the  boards  of  Warner  gym,  the  Yeo- 
men could  not  adjust  themselves  to  the 
slower  playing  surface,  and  lost,  38-29. 
Captain  Herb  Meinhold  was  high  point 
man  for  Oberlin,  with  8 points.  Kilmer 
and  Bert  Laird  were  close  behind,  with 
7 and  6 respectively.  Kilmer,  Spang- 
ler, Smith,  Meinhold,  and  Bert  Laird 
started  the  game,  and  Brickley,  Loomie 
Laird,  Lindsay,  and  Williams  entered 
later.  Although  the  canvas  floor  kept 
the  Butlerites  from  making  short  shots, 
they  showed  up  better  at  foul  shooting 
than  the  Michigan  men,  making  7 out 
of  10,  while  the  Adrian  team  made 
only  6 of  their  38  points  on  the  10  free 
shots  allowed  them. 

On  the  next  night  the  Congregation- 
alists  stopped  off  in  Toledo  to  trounce 
the  Toledo  Airways  five  (last  year’s  city 
industrial  champs)  by  a score  of  59-16. 

Had  the  Yeomen  shown  the  same 
form  against  the  sixfooters  from  Adrian 
in  the  return  game  on  January  loth,  un- 
doubtedly we  would  have  a different 
story  to  tell.  As  it  was,  Oberlin  lost, 
30-21,  Patchett,  who  dwarfed  the  small 
men  that  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  But- 
ler hopes,  alone  scored  enough  points  to 
win  the  game,  making  22  points.  His 
shooting  was  marked  by  long  shots  from 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  Bert  Laird  wis 
Oberlin’s  high  point  man,  with  5 points, 
made  on  as  many  free  throws.  Mein- 
hold and  Smith  made  4 points  each. 
Oberlin’s  play  was  much  stronger  in 
the  second  half  than  in  the  first,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
first  half  ended  Adrian  was  leading, 
with  19-6.  Meinhold  had  three  per- 
sonal fouls  against  him  in  the  first  half 
before  Coach  Butler  removed  him.  FIow- 
ever,  when  he  was  returned  to  the  game 
in  the  second  half,  he.  did  not  commit 
the  fatal  fourth. 

According  to  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
bearers  of  bad  news  were  favored  by 
the  gods,  and  were  worthy  of  the  great- 
est respect  of  humans.  With  this  very 
slightly  comforting  thought,  we  pass  on 
to  the  Akron  game  of  January  15th. 

At  Akron  the  Butlerites  \vere  not 
hindered  by  a slow  start,  however. 
They  soon  piled  up  a 5-point  lead,  but 
when  the  last  gun  was  fired,  Oberlin 
had — how  can  w'e  break  the  news — ? 
lost,  38-34.  Frye  was  Akron’s  high  point 
man.  Smith  and  Spangler  both  starred 
for  Oberlin.  Captain  Meinhold  was  put 
out  of  the  game  on  fouls  during  the 
last  half. 


Take  your  new  calendar  and  circle  in 
red  JUNE  12-16.  Then  make  your  plans 
to  spend  those  days  in  Oberlin  at  the  98th 
Commencement. 


INCUMBENTS  OF  GRAY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

F.  John  Beattie,  *31,  Paul  A.  Thomas,  *32, 

Harry  W.  Kline,  *33,  Roger  M.  Brown,  *34 
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The  Undergraduate 

What  He  Is  Thinking  About 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  ’33,  and  RICHARD  R.  KOCH,  ’33 


Religion 

The  Doctors  of  Religion  have  at  last 
found  a serum  which,  when  injected 
into  the  body  politic,  tends  to  counter- 
act the  ravages  which  evolution  and 
“higher  criticism”  have  wrought  upon 
religious  thinking.  I'lie  apparent  dif- 
ferences between  science  and  religion 
are  being  reconciled  by  the  work  of 
such  men  as  Eddington,  Jeans,  Einstein, 
Millikan,  and  Pupin.  The  physical  sci- 
ences no  longer  deal  only  with  entities. 
They  couch  their  findings  in  mathe- 
matical formulae  and  talk  in  terms  of 
the  “Unseen  World.”  As  a result  of 
this,  religion  uses  the  tool  of  science  to 
validate  and  illuminate  its  original  con- 
tentions. Besides,  it  has  stripped  itself 
of  many  of  its  old  superstitions  and  has 
attired  itself  in  a nen'  garb  of  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  beauty. 

The  repercussions  of  the  religious 
scientific  adjustment  are  to  be  found, 
more  than  in  any  other  one  place,  in 
educational  institutions.  Imagine  the  pre- 
dicament of  an  undergraduate  taking 
courses  in  Bible,  Psychology  of  Religion, 
and  advanced  Physics  or  Chemistry,  all 
at  the  same  time.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  many  of  the  old  established  be- 
liefs and  creeds  have  been  repudiated 
and  discarded?  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  a student  could  regard  God  as 
“merely  a hypothetical  first  cause  which 
might  some  day  be  explained,  but  could 
see  no  reason  for  worshipping  it  any 
more  than  worshipping  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis.” Thus  religion  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  an  essential  entity,  but  as 
a label  which  is  attached  to  one  divis- 
ion of  our  beliefs,  emotions,  and  deeds. 

“Permit  me,  brethren,  to  add  a brief 
expression  of  my  strong  desire  that  you 
elect  as  my  successor  none  but  a man 
after  God’s  own  heart,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished for  the  peculiar  work  of  Ober- 
lin.”  This  quotation  of  Mr.  Shipherd 
who — along  with  Milo  Stuart — founded 
Oberlin,  shows  the  intensity  and  relig- 
ious fervor  that  accompanied  the  found- 
ing of  the  colony.  That  religious  spirit 
was  manifest  all  through  Oberlin’s  early 
years  by  the  opening  of  all  classes  and 
public  meetings  with  prayer;  the  singing 
of  pledges  against  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  anything  that  would  tend  to  gralifv 
the  palate;  the  well-known  and  nearly 
fanatical  “revivals”;  and  the  frequent 
and  well-attended  church  meeting  and 
Bible  classes.  In  short,  the  earliest  at- 
mosphere of  the  institution  was  one  of 
exaggerated  puritanical  asceticism.  In 
all  fairness,  this  asceticism  did  not  last 
long,  however.  It  evolved  into  a more 
cheerful  and  indulgent — but  still  intense- 
ly religious — philosophy. 


The  salutary  effects  of  this  philosophy 
which  we  find  manifested  today  are  re- 
quired Bible  courses,  compulsory  chapel 
attendance,  and  the  generally  wholesome 
Christian  atmosphere.  There  are,  how- 
ever, marked  differences  as  regards  the 
relative  importance  and  stress  upon  re- 
ligion today  as  compared  with  earlier 
times.  We  must  confess  that  the  indi- 
vidual undergraduate  of  today  is  less  in- 
terested in,  and  finds  less  time  for,  pure 
religion.  This  is  due  to  a number  of 
causes. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  is  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  the  subjects  In  the  curriculum. 
The  undergraduate  of  today  spends  his 
afternoon  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the 
library  preparing  assignments  for  ihe 
next  day,  and  he  has  little  time  or  in- 
centive for  philosophizing  or  pondering 
on  religious  verities.  The  time-  and 
effort-usurping  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties tend  to  prevent  the  student  from  ac- 
quiring the  habit  of  cogitating  on  re- 
ligion and  philosophy.  He  is  too  busy 
playing  in  the  band,  debating,  writing 
for  the  paper,  and  participating  in  ath- 
letics to  form  a philosophy  of  life.  The 
old  icons  have  been  buried  under  the 
avalanche  of  scientific  discoveries  and 
the  higher  order  of  specialized  learning. 

This  whole  tendency  results  in  what 
Professor  Shotwell  detects  as  an  “un- 
mistakable tendency  tow’ard  the  secular- 
ization of  human  affairs.  That  is  to 
say,  less  and  less  goes  on  under  relig- 
ious guise.  So  rich  and  varied  and 
ever-changing  are  human  preoccupa- 
tions today  that  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  them  within  the  ancient  cate- 
gories. The  percentage  that  seems  In 
accordance  with  God’s  behests,  or  in 
violation  of  them,  tends  to  decrease.” 
This  is  an  anthropocentric  tendency. 

While  we  see  that  the  undergraduate 
of  today  has  undoubtedly  swerved  away 
from  many  of  the  old  established  creeds, 
he  is  still  essentially  religious.  He  at- 
tends church  in  an  eager  and  critical 
spirit  with  the  intention  of  undergoing 
a sort  of  mental  house-cleaning.  Quiet 
and  wholesome  thought,  the  humility  of 
prayer,  and  the  beauty  of  service  all 
help  to  refresh  a mind  clouded  with 
riff-raff.  lie  competes  with  many  oth- 
ers for  membership  in  one  of  the  large 
church  choirs  and  enjoys  singing  there- 
in. He  listens  to  lectures  in  his  philo- 
sophical and  biblical  studies  assiduously 
and  takes  part  in  all-night  discussions 
arising  from  points  he  has  received  from 
his  day’s  lecture.  He  evinces  mucti  in- 
terest in  the  periodical  religious  and 
philosophical  conferences,  and  he  attends 
the  lectures  during  the  annual  “Relig- 
ious ^^^eek.”  He  enjoys  the  opportuni- 


ties afforded  by  the  regular  week-day 
chapel  services.  The  high  idealism  and 
moral  discipline  that  motivate  these  ac- 
tions in  him  are  encouraging  in  their 
manifestation  of  the  soundness  of  his 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious  outlook. 

Religion  seems  to  have  been  academic- 
ized  to  a great  extent.  The  ideal  */f 
social  service  has  grown.  The  serving 
of  humanity  rather  than  personal  salva- 
tion is  the  prime  factor  of  religion,  as 
shown  by  the  widespread  interest  in 
mission  w'ork,  teaching,  the  ministry, 
constructive  research  in  the  sciences, 
training  for  public  service,  and  other 
projects  which  have  human  benefit  as 
their  fundamental  theses.  Along  with 
the  growth  of  this  ideal  of  social  ser- 
vice, a toleration  for  the  ideals  of  any 
man,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
has  been  maintained. 

Our  religion  is  in  a formative  pro- 
cess as  are  our  intellects.  It  is  flexible 
in  itself,  and  yet  it  is  composed  of  cer- 
tain inflexible  moral  tenets  of  idealism 
and  a high  sensibility.  It  abhors 
thought-numbing  rituals  and  dogmatic 
denominationalism,  even  though  it  does, 
perhaps,  see  (lod  only  as  “through  a 
glass  darkly.”  “There  need  be  no  great 
fear  of  the  future.  Spiritual  forces 
vastly  beyond  the  grasp  of  humanity 
need  no  advocates  or  apologists,  no  tem- 
ples or  pageantry.” 


Is  There  Another 
Record  Like  It? 

J.  M.  P.  Metcalf,  ’85,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  recently  wrote  the  Congregational- 
ist  the  following  item.  We  wonder  if 
there  is  another  Oberlin  family  that  can 
match  this? 

“I  noticed  a paragraph  in  your  paper 
and  my  paper  lately  which  leads  me  to 
say  that  until  two  months  ago  there  were 
13  living  children  of  my  father,  I.  S. 
Metcalf,  whose  home  was  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Of  these  13,  or  rather  of  14  (counting  one 
who  died  some  years  ago)  all  but  one 
were  college  graduates.  Eight  boys  and 
three  girls — ii  were  graduates  of  Oberlin; 
one  boy  graduated  from  Kansas  State 
University  and  one  girl  from  Wellesley. 
Six  children  of  the  above  brothers  and 
sisters  have  already  graduated  from  col- 
lege, all  from  Oberlin;  another  graduated 
from  Wisconsin  State  and  two  more  are 
now  in  college  at  Oberlin.” 


Western  Reserve  and  Case  are  to 
abandon  Thanksgiving  as  the  time-honored 
day  for  their  football  fray.  Snow  and 
bad  weather  for  the  past  several  years 
has  made  the  game  so  disagreeable  for 
both  players  and  spectators  that  a change 
seemed  inevitable.  The  two  schools  have 
agreed  to  meet  next  year  on  November  14. 
The  game  will  be  played  at  League 
Park  in  Cleveland.  It  will  be  homecom- 
ing day  for  both  schools. 
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Chants  de  France,,  collected  by  Russell 
P.  Jameson  and  Arthur  E.  Heacox.  D. 
C.  Heath  &:  Co.,  Boston. 

Rire  et  SouRiRE,  collected  by  Russell  P. 
Jameson.  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

Le  Cercle  Francais,  by  Russell  P.  Jame- 
son. D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Boston. 

Out  of  the  W'ork  done  in  the  depart- 
ments of  French  and  Italian  have  come 
three  publications  which  are  widely 
used  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  even  in  England.  The  first  of  these 
is  Chants  de  France,  a collection  of 
French  patriotic  and  popular  songs,  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Jameson  and  Pro- 
fessor Heacox  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
serv^atory.  The  second  book,  Rire  et 
Sourire,  is  a collection  of  one-act  come- 
dies not  hitherto  published  in  this 
country.  The  introduction  to  this  book 
is  a historical  study  of  the  evolution 
of  the  short  play  in  France.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  and  the  usual  notices  about 
the  authors  of  the  plays,  there  are  furn- 
ished a large  number  of  exercises  which 
afford  a systematic  review  of  French 
grammar,  as  well  as  special  training  in 
the  use  of  the  materials  found  in  the 
plays,  which  are  particularly  rich  in 
idioms.  The  third  publication  is  Le 
Cercle  Francais,  a manual  in  French 
for  the  use  of  the  many  French  clubs 
existing  in  American  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Two  editions  of  this  book, 
published  by  Professor  Jameson,  have 
been  exhausted.  It  is  expected  that  the 
third  edition  will  be  ready  soon  after 
January  i. 

As  part  of  the  research  work  done  in 
the  departments  of  French  and  Italian, 
there  have  been  prepared  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  methodology,  a biblio- 
graphy of  the  earlier  French  drama, 
and  a bibliography  of  textbooks  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  besides  a 
number  of  special  bibliographies  made 
in  connection  with  theses  by  graduate 
students.  The  range  of  these  biblio- 
graphies not  only  makes  them  very 
useful  in  the  work  of  the  department, 
but  gives  them  a certain  preeminence 
among  similar  collections  existing  else- 
where.— Russell  P.  Jameson. 

Invitation  to  Renaissanxe  Italy,  by 
Rachel  Annand  Taylor.  Preface  by 
Gilbert  Murray.  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, New  York  and  London,  1930. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  a thorough 
revision  and  expansion  of  Mrs.  Taylor’s 
earlier  work  entitled,  “Aspects  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.’’  I'he  book  has 
been  distinctly  improved  by  the  am- 
plification ami  rounding  out  of  its  sev- 
eral chapters  and  by  the  addition 
of  a final,  new  chapter  on  The  Ren- 
aissance Ferment,  in  which  the  author 
“endeavors  to  knot  up  some  loose  ends 
in  a kind  of  epilogue  of  the  Renais- 
sance.” 'File  spirit  of  the  work  is 
revealed  in  a (jiiotation  from  the  last 
chapter:  “During  the  centuries  rough- 


ly included  under  the  term  ‘Renais- 
sance,’ Italy  was  drunken  like  wine 
by  the  other  great  nations  of  Europe. 
All  of  them  were  her  communicants, 
either  in  love  or  in  hate.  They  might 
indeed  have  experienced  the  merely 
humanist  revival  in  a direct  fashion, 
but  even  that  they  would  have  experi- 
enced differently.  The  torch  of  the 
New  Learning  was  caught  from  Italy 
as  by  the  dancers  in  a bransle:  the 
countries  tossed  it  one  to  another. 
The  invaders  came  and  came:  her 
civic  life,  her  industries,  her  great 
Eastern  traffic,  her  science,  her  lit- 
erature, and  her  other  arts,  all 

perished  before  their  cruelties  of  de- 
sire; but  her  heart,  in  breaking,  dis- 
engaged both  her  sweetness  and  her 
peril.”  Mrs.  Taylor’s  prose  is  excel- 
lent and  those  interested  in  the  Ren- 
aissance will  find  in  her  book  much 
that  is  penetrating  and  stimulating. — 
H.  H.  Thornton. 

Debate  Coaching,  Carroll  P.  Lahman. 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1930. 

“This  is  not  another  text.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a manual  for  those  w^ho 
either  direct  or  intend  to  direct  debat- 
ing in  high  school  and  college.”  There 
is  need  for  just  such  a manual,  and 
Debate  Coaching  meets  the  need  ad- 
mirably. It  is  a compendium  of  sound 
practical  advice  by  an  experienced  de- 
bate coach  covering  nearly  every  prob- 
lem encountered  in  directing  a pro- 
gram of  school  or  college  debating.  If 
the  author  has  hobbies,  he  does  not 
ride  them  in  public.  He  weighs  im- 
partially the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  such  innovations  in  debating 
practice  as  the  Oregon  plan  of  debate, 
the  forum  debate,  and  the  decisionless 
debate,  and  his  treatment  of  such  con- 
troversial topics  as  methods  of  debate 
judging  as  judicious  and  instructive. 
The  entire  discussion  is  liberal  and 
well  informed.  The  book  should  prove 
useful  to  any  debate  coach,  and 
especially  so  to  the  high  school  coach, 
without  previous  experience  or  train- 
ing in  forensics. 

Wm.  J.  Utterback. 

The  Sarcophagus  of  an  Ancient  Civi- 
lization: Petra,  Edom,  and  the  Edo- 
mites, By  George  Livingston  Robinson. 
Macmillan.  1930* 

This  book  is  the  result  of  thirty  years 
of  study  and  five  trips  to  the  little 
known  district  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
which  was  the  home  of  the  sons  of  Esau. 
It  was  occupied  in  prehistoric  times  by 
dwellers  in  its  countless  caves,  became 
the  center  of  a strong  Edomite  state 
long  before  any  king  reigned  in  Israel, 
and  by  tlie  sixth  century  B.  C.  was  the 
clearing  house  of  tlic  commerce  between 
the  ancient  desert  and  llie  great  na- 
tions of  the  North.  It  was  unique  in 
its  graiuleur  and  pre-eminence  for  a 
tliousand  years,  then  depopulated  and 
fallen  into  ruins,  no  one  knows  how; 
its  name  became  only  a name  and  its 


location  was  unknown  for  over  a 
thousand  years. 

Petra  was  rediscovered  in  1812.  Its 
monumental  remains  rank  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world.  Caves, 
tombs,  altars,  temples,  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  richly  colored  sandstone  rocks 
which  enclose  the  site  of  this  ancient 
desert  metropolis.  Geologist,  archeolo- 
gist, artist,  historian,  and  student  of 
religion  are  recognizing  the  importance 
of  Edom.  Professor  Robinson’s  account 
of  his  explorations  and  his  review  of 
the  history  of  the  place  and  of  the  Bib- 
lical references  to  the  land  and  the 
people  are  both  vivid  and  scholarly, 
but  not  over  technical  and  detailed. 
The  hundred  excellent  illustrations  add 
interest  and  clarity  to  the  descriptions. 
— Florence  M.  Fitch. 

Our  New  Progress,  by  James  B.  Clark. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  128  pp.  1930. 
$2.00. 

Prosperity  and  charity  are  the  titles 
of  two  essays  making  up  this  volume. 
The  author  is  a New'  York  physician 
who  pursues  writing  and  social  reform 
on  the  side.  With  a facile  pen  he  phi- 
losophizes on  society.  As  usual,  w'hen 
men  get  outside  their  specialty,  this 
diagnostician  of  bodily  ills  is  a quack 
when  he  turns  to  society.  A glaring 
fallacy  is  a particularistic  explanation 
of  social  pathology,  based,  moreover, 
on  false  premises  and  unsound  data. 
The  Sociologist  will  therefore  find  lit- 
tle justification  for  the  book.  But  let 
the  argument  speak  for  itself. 

It  runs  about  as  follows:  Man’s 

mental  and  social  progress  become  sub- 
verted with  the  development  of  slavery 
which  gave  selfish  and  parasitic  ex- 
ploiters and  cowed  and  dependent  ex- 
ploited. The  self-sustaining  faculty  in 
men  was  thus  destroyed.  Upper  and 
lower  classes  alike  become  mentally 
crippled  and  pathologic.  When  phys- 
ical slavery  ended,  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  classes  continued  to  be  in- 
herited both  biologically  and  tradi- 
tionally. For  the  slave  the  upper  class 
substitutes  money  as  its  crutch  and  the 
masses  remain  in  bondage  to  their  in- 
feriority complex.  Prosperity,  of  w'hich 
w'e  brag,  is  the  exploitation  of  the 
many  by  the  moneyed  few  causing  fur- 
ther subversion  of  all.  Insanity,  im- 
becility, crime,  pauperism,  suicide  and 
all  forms  of  degeneration  grow'  apace 
among  people  thus  cut  off  from  nat- 
ural mental  development.  Charity 
has  been  devised  as  a cure  and  grows 
with  prosperity.  But  it  acts  only  as  a 
sedative,  fixing  the  dependency  instead 
of  curing  it.  The  middle  class,  acting 
as  agents  of  charity,  likewise  lose  their 
independence  under  the  influence  of 
endowments  and  foundations. 

'J'hc  cure  of  charity  is  the  abolition  of 
inequality  which  now  means  the  re- 
moval of  “mental  pathology,”  or  the 
parasitic  attitude  inherited  from  sla- 
very. In  other  words,  the  restoration 
of  the  self-sustaining  faculty  to  full 
functioning  among  all  classes  is  the 
problem.  But  the  author  fails  to  tell 
us  how'  this  can  be  done. 

New'ell  L.  Sims. 
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Book  Review 


Shades  and  Shadows.  By  Randolph  Ed- 
monds, ’26.  Meador  Publishing  Co. 
Boston.  1930-  Ji-So- 
In  the  foreword  to  Shades  and  Shad- 
ows Randolph  Edmonds  states  his  .tim 
in  the  composition  of  the  six  pieces  of 
writing  in  the  collection:  “to  create 

fanciful  stories,  heightened  in  their  im- 
aginative quality  by  their  subjects  and 
the  particular  form  in  which  they  are 
written.”  The  “particular  form”  is 
that  of  the  drama,  bat  the  stories  are 
intended  for  reading,  not  for  the  stage. 
The  first  story,  “The  Devil's  Price,”  an 
ambitious  effort  in  four  acts,  has  for  its 
theme  the  struggle  between  right  and 
wrong.  John  Walton,  a peasant  of  the 
kingdom  of  Blufustu,  sells  his  soul  to 
the  Evil  Spirit  for  wealth  and  power. 
After  a gory  and  gaudy  career,  just  as 
the  Devil  comes  with  pitchfork  to  claim 
him,  Walton  awakens  to  find  that  he 
has  only  dreamed  of  his  terrible  deeds. 
The  play  or  story  is  an  unblended  mix- 
ture of  the  morality  play  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe,  and  of  life  and  sin  in  court  circles, 
as  the  cinema  presents  them.  The  dia- 
logue is  stilted,  and  the  characterization 
unconvincing.  When,  however,  Mr.  Ed- 
monds does  not  try  to  mix  in  unman- 
ageable quantities  the  horrible  and  the 
moral,  he  has  better  luck.  The  title- 
story,  “Shades  and  Shadows,”  has  a 
melodramatic  situation  that  suggests  the 
tradition  of  the  Grand  Guignol;  but  its 
ending  is  violently  jerked  into  line  so 
that  evil  will  be  punished.  “Every- 
man’s Land”  and  “The  Phantom  Treas- 
ure” are  experiments  in  two  different 
phases  of  the  supernatural  world,  the 
first  rather  more  successful  than  the 
second.  “The  Tribal  Chief”  is  over- 
loaded with  the  furniture  of  terror — 
Tibet,  a strange  religious  sect,  chanting 
multitudes,  two  people  buried  alive,  a 
murder  or  two,  a speaking  idol,  and 
“the  awful  spectre  of  death.”  The 
play  is  faintly  suggestive  of  Dunsany, 
and  had  the  author  avoided  the  highly 
artificial  language  which  he  makes  his 
characters  use,  he  might  have  produced 
an  effective  imaginative  work.  By  far 
the  best  of  these  pieces  is  “Hewers  of 


Wood.”  The  appearance  of  the  Devil 
and  of  an  Angel  to  the  simple  negro 
characters  is  less  disturbing;  and  the 
final  triumph  of  faith,  with  the  conclud- 
ing ecstatic  anthem  of  praise,  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  temper  of  the  play. 

The  chief  fault  in  these  stories  of 
Mr.  Edmonds  is  that  he  has  not  learned 
to  use  language  that  is  natural  and  ef- 
fective. He  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  attempts  to  bring  into 
being  creations  of  the  fancy.  When 
he  has  perfected  his  technique  of  ex- 
pression, he  should  contribute  to  con- 
temporary literature  some  significant 
stories  of  “the  strange,  exotic,  and  mys- 
terious world  of  the  imagination.” 

— J.  S.  McLaughlin. 


Any  alumnus  who  wishes  to  read  one 
of  these  hooks  and  does  not  want  to  buy 
it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from  his  home 
town  library  can  obtain  it  from  the  Ober- 
lin  College  Library. 


Splendid  Music 

By  James  Husst  Halt,  ’14 

The  other  evening,  when  the  Conserv- 
atory Orchestra  played  Bizet’s  “L’Arles- 
ienne  Suite,  No.  i,”  many  felt  the  or- 
ganization had  scaled  new  heights.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  happiest  choice  on  the 
program,  for  the  score  is  noteworthy  for 
the  economy  with  which  telling  effects 
are  secured.  The  Orchestra  played  it 
with  verve  and  abandon,  and  a cer- 
tainty of  intonation  and  ensemble  so  fre- 
(juently  lacking  in  amateur  organizations. 
Haydn’s  “Surprise”  Symphony  was  fol- 
lowed by  Tchaikovsky’s  “Serenade  for 
String  Orchestra.”  It  w’as  too  much  to 
expect  these  young  players  to  capture 
the  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  Valse  or 
plumb  the  depths  of  the  Elegie.  The 
program  closed  with  Mendelssohn’s  “Sea- 
calm  and  Happy  Voyage.”  One  notes 
with  much  satisfaction  the  increasing 
fullness  of  the  brass  and  wood  winds. 
The  organ  no  longer  has  to  bear  the 
burden  of  these  parts.  There  has  been 
a steady  advance  in  the  strings,  too,  so 


that  the  orchestra  is  becoming  well  bal- 
anced. The  advance  of  the  organization 
is  largely  due  to  the  conductor,  Mr. 
Maurice  Kessler.  His  enthusiasm,  hu- 
mor and  patience  help  lift  rehearsals 
from  monotony,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship the  members  are  receiving  excel- 
lent grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of 
orchestral  playing. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Tibbett  returned  to  us 
on  January  8 in  excellent  voice.  There 
were  those  who  opined  the  program  it- 
self was  a monstrosity,  moving  from 
Olympian  heights  to  Plebeian  depths— 
which  in  one  interpretation  means  from 
Handel  and  Schumann  to  a “theme 
song.”  7'here  are  thousands  of  admir- 
ers of  Mr.  Tibbett  to  whom  Olympian 
heights,  if  not  vaguely  associated  with  a 
new  allotment  in  the  city,  could  mean 
a “theme  song”  and  it  was  for  some 
of  these  that  parts  of  the  program  were 
sung.  The  joy  of  the  evening  was  that 
no  matter  how  slender  the  song,  it  was 
filled  with  color  and  meaning,  and  cer- 
tainly none  could  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  singer.  Such  a combination  of  rich- 
ness of  timbre,  perfection  of  technique, 
and  colorful  artistic  interpretation  has 
seldom  been  heard  in  the  world — and 
we  might  add,  even  in  Oberlin. 

Just  a week  later  we  heard  Mme. 
Claire  Dux,  soprano,  who  had  delighted 
Oberlin  audiences  some  few  years  ago. 
Her  program  was  orthodox  enough  and 
there  was  much  of  beauty  in  her  singing. 
But  someway  the  thrill  did  not  come, 
despite  the  good  music,  the  charm  of 
the  stage  picture  and  the  vitality  of  the 
accompaniments.  The  evening  was  not 
made  more  successful  by  her  high  dis- 
dain for  the  text.  Her  diction  seemed 
equally  bad  in  four  languages. 


Glee  Club  in  West 


The  Oberlin  Men’s  Glee  Club  enjoyed 
an  extended  tour  this  year  as  far  west 
as  Chicago  and  south  to  St.  Louis  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  recess.  A schedule  of 
fourteen  concerts  and  ten  singing  engage- 
ments had  been  arranged  by  Mr.  John 
E.  Wirkler,  manager,  director.  The  men 
report  a wonderful  trip  and  a good  time 
— between  concerts. 


Oberlin  Conservatory  Orchestra,  Professor  Maurice  Kessler,  Directing 
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L.  L.  S.  Fellowship 


The  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Fellow- 
ship of  $iooo  is  to  be  offered  for  grad- 
uate study  again  for  the  year  1931-32. 

Any  graduate  member  of  L.  L.  S.  is 
eligible  for  the  fellowship,  provided  she 
has  been  out  of  college  for  at  least  two 
years  and  has  a definite  scholastic  aim 
in  view.  Her  ability  must  also  have 
been  tested  by  actual  experience. 

Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from 
the  chairman  of  the  awarding  committee, 
Prof.  Charles  G.  Rogers,  Oberlin  College. 
The  application,  accompanied  by  letters 
of  recommendation  and  certificates  of 
work  accomplished,  should  be  in  his 
hands  by  April  1. 


Students  Shanghaied 


Four  American  students  who  set  out  to 
work  their  passage  to  the  Orient  and  back, 
but  in  the  process  were  shanghaied  to 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  arrived  in 
New  York  recently. 

Henry  Douglas,  Oberlin  ’29,  one  of  the 
four  students,  described  the  conditions  on 
the  ship  as  “appalling,”  and  the  food  as 
“bad  at  all  times.” 

“The  second  day  after  we  left  Ameri- 
ca, one  of  the  crew  fell  and  broke  his 
leg,”  stated  Douglas.  “He  was  not  given 
proper  attention,  and  when  we  got  to 
Shanghai  he  was  simply  left  there  with- 
out any  provision  for  his  welfare.  7'hough 
we  were  in  Horneo  for  a week,  no  one 
was  allowed  on  shore.  The  mate  got  in- 
to a fight  with  a young  Dane,  wlio  was 
injured  so  tliat  he  had  to  be  left  in  tlie 
hospital  at  Halik  Papan,  Borneo.  Just 
before  we  arrived  in  Cape  Fown  one  of 
the  engine  boys  fell  sick,  and  died  with- 
in ten  hours.  To  top  it  all,  our  last 


night  in  Cape  Town  was  spent  in  the 
immigration  detention  barracks.” 

The  students  shipped  out  of  San  Pedro, 
Cal.,  on  the  Litiopa,  a Norwegian  oil 
tanker,  as  deck  hands  last  June,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  make 
a three  months  voyage,  touching  China, 
Borneo,  Japan,  and  returning  to  California 
in  September.  No  contracts  were  signed 
and  the  boys  did  not  have  travellers’  pass* 
ports.  The  captain  of  the  Litiopa,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  ship  back  to  Califor- 
nia as  it  had  been  understood,  sailed  from 
Borneo  to  Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Trouble  with  the  immigration  authori- 
ties arose  when  the  students  tried  to  leave 
the  ship  at  Cape  Town.  The  captain  of 
the  Litiopa  also  refused  to  fulfill  his  part 


of  the  contract;  for,  since  the  contract 
or  agreement,  had  been  broken  in  coming 
to  Cape  Town,  the  students  were  enitled 
to  free  passage  back  to  the  United  States 
from  Cape  Town,  the  first  port  of  call, 
and  a half  month’s  wages  in  addition. 
The  captain  and  Norwegian  counsel  tried 
to  get  the  students  to  remain  on  the  ship. 
Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  been 
on  the  ship  for  at  least  three  months  more; 
it  meant  going  back  to  Borneo  from  Cape 
Town. 

- As  a last  resort,  the  four  students  saw 
an  attorney  and  application  was  made 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa  for 
an  attachment  on  the  ship,  which  was 
granted.  The  captain  was  thus  forced  to 
pay  for  the  return  of  the  students  to  the 
United  States  via  Englanil  anti  for  two 
sailors  coming  untler  the  same  agreement, 
since  the  verbal  agreement  proved  to  he 
as  binding  tts  :i  writtetl  one. 

Members  of  the  South  .American  Stud- 
ent Union  were  very  hel|>ful  in  getting 
the  matter  straightened  out. — Oberlin  Re- 
view. 


Oberlin  is  Dry 

William  B.  Gerrish,  ’86,  who  keeps  the 
official  weather  record  in  Oberlin  for  the 
Federal  Weather  Bureau,  reports  through 
the  columns  of  the  Oberlin  News-Tribune 
that  Oberlin  is  one  of  the  driest  spots  in 
Ohio,  not  only  this  year  but  practically  all 
the  time.  There  has  been  so  little  rain  in 
Oberlin  the  past  few  months  that  avail- 
able water  was  being  used  twice  as  rapidly 
as  it  was  accumulating. 

The  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Gerrish 
rather  go  against  the  time-honored  tradi- 
tion that  it  always  rains  in  Oberlin.  He 
says,  in  part,  “All  my  life  I have  heard 
the  rain  in  Oberlin  made  the  butt  of  end- 
less jokes,  until  I thought  that  we  were 
really  a wet  town,  but  you  will  see 
from  the  figures  that  follow  that  it  is 
quite  the  contrary,  for  we  are  among  the 
driest  towns  in  the  state.  The  very  driest 
places  are  the  islands  in  Lake  Erie,  next 
the  stations  on  the  lake  shore,  and  we  are 
near  enough  to  the  lake  to  come  under 
the  same  influence. 

“In  the  following  table  the  first  column 
is  the  rainfall  in  inches  in  Oberlin  for 
1930.  The  second  column  is  the  average 
rainfall  in  Oberlin  for  53  years,  while  the 
third  column  is  the  average  for  the  state 
for  76  years: 

Oberlin  Oberlin  Ohio 
1930  Average  Average 


Jan.  ... 

5-97 

2.34 

3.00 

Feb.  . . . 

1.98 

2.25 

2.68 

March 

2.65 

2.59 

3.40 

April 

2.27 

2.8i 

3.16 

May  . . . 

2.83 

3.46 

3.70 

June 

2-17 

3.56 

4.00 

July  . . . 

146 

3-74 

4.01 

Aug.  . . 

i.8i 

2.84 

00 

Sept. 

2-53 

3.06 

3.05 

Oct. 

144 

2.63 

2.64 

Nov. 

1-35 

2.56 

2.93 

Dec. 

? 

2.24 

2.92 

Total 

26.46 

34.08 

38.87 

“The 

relation  of  Oberlin  as 

regards 

humidity 

to  the  rest  of 

the  state 

is  also 

shown  in 

the  following 

table : 

Oberlin 

State 

Mean  annual  pre- 

cipitation  ..34.08 

38.87 

Highest  annual  pre- 


cipitation ...45.91  (1890)  50.33  (i890> 
Lowest  annual  pre- 
cipitation ...25.01  (1894)  2S.02  (1856) 
“The  Weather  Bureau  also  has  a record 
(unofficial)  for  a rainfal  in  Oberlin  in 
1855  of  48.06.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  very  wet  year  of  1855  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  very  dry  year  of  1856.  It  is 
possible  that  this  is  the  year  of  President 
Finney’s  famous  downpour!  On  the  other 
hand,  two  very  dry  years  for  the  state 
came  together — 1894  with  a precipitation 
of  only  29.75  1895  with  only  28.46. 

“From  the  first  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
1930.  even  tliough  three-fourths  of  it  has 
been  very  dry,  cannot  go  down  in  history 
as  the  driest  year,  for  we  have  already 
passetl  the  low  mark  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive rainfall  in  January.” 


Centennial  Amphitheatre  Plan 
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Regrets  Discontinuance 
of  Ornithology 

My  dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  I learn  from 
the  November  issue  of  the  Alumtii  Mag- 
azine that  with  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Lvnds  Jones  from  active  teaching  the 
course  in  Ornithology  is  to  be  discontinued. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in  a 
place  like  Oberlin  courses  of  this  kind 
should  have  a place  in  the  curriculum. 

As  I understand  it  a non-professional  col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  as  one  of  its 
aims  the  preparation  of  the  individual  to 
live  in  his  environment  with  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  the  values  around  him. 
Certainly  the  course  in  Ornithologj'  accom- 
plished this  aim  in  a much  more  effective 
way  than  many  of  the  other  courses  given. 

As  Mrs.  MacDaniels  aptly  puts  it,  the 
bird  study  course  is  about  the  only  one  in 
which  \ve  get  a yearly  review.  How 
eagerly  do  we  await  the  first  bluebirds  in 
the  spring.  It  seems  as  if  they  would 
never  arrive.  Then  some  morning  just  as 
we  awake  the  welcome  notes  are  heard 
through  the  window.  A little  later,  when 
the  daffodils  are  bursting  open,  the  white- 
throat’s  plaintive  song  shrills  from  the 
shrubber}*  in  the  side  yard.  We  know  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  brightly  col- 
ored warblers  will  flash  through  the  trees, 
the  oriole  whistle  among  the  apple  blossoms, 
and  the  wood  thrush  and  the  veery  will 
call  in  the  ravine  nearby.  Summer  is 
ushered  in  with  the  riotous  song  of  the 
bob-o-Iink  and  the  lazy  call  of  the  pewee. 

Nor  is  the  appreciation  of  the  birds  con- 
fined to  those  that  are  living  near  the  fields 
and  woods.  Even  on  the  crowded  city 
street,  the  initiated  are  well  aware  of  the 
migrant  birds.  Distant,  yet  familiar  notes 
floating  down  out  of  the  sky;  small  forms 
winging  their  way  northward  or  southward. 
In  the  teeming  spring  nights  they  can  even 
be  seen  outlined  against  the  moon.  On  sum- 
mer evenings  the  nighthawks  nesting  on 
the  gravel  roofs  of  the  tall  buildings  dart 
about  with  wierd  gyrations. 

With  the  coming  of  winter  the  associa- 
tion with  birds  becomes  even  more  intimate. 
At  the  feeding  station  the  friendly  chick- 
adees are  nearly  always  present  and  the 
nuthatches  and  woodpeckers  are  frequent 
visitors.  On  stormy  days,  after  protracted 
periods  of  snow  and  cold,  one  mav  catch 
glimpses  of  the  snowflakes  drifting  before 
the  wind  seeking  seeds  in  the  weeds  that 
project  above  the  snow  or  the  pine  gros- 
beaks driven  down  from  the  North  by 
hunger. 

There  may  be  those  that  are  content  to 
associate  only  with  sparrows,  robins  and 
crow's,  or  to  know  all  the  feathered  folks 
as  “just  birds.”  It  seems  to  me,  howev'er, 
that  to  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  of  asso- 
ciation with  the  choicer  souls  in  bird 
society  through  your  own  ignorance  is  sad 
indeed.  The  thrill  that  comes  througii 
intimacy  with  some  of  these  is  well  worth 


the  exertion  of  the  early  morning  trips  in- 
volved in  making  their  acquaintance. 

Of  course,  I do  not  know  the  reasons 
that  prompt  the  powers  that  be  to  take  bird 
study  from  the  curriculum.  Doubtless  they 
are  good  and  suflicient.  I cannot  help  think- 
ing, however,  that  a course  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  bird  life  has  just  as  much  place 
in  Oberlin  as  a course  in  the  appreciation 
of  music  or  art.  Courses  on  the  apprecia- 
tion of  plant  life  and  the  stars  should  be 
there  as  well. 


Portrait  of  Scientists 


On  this  page  is  reproduced  the  portrait 
of  three  great  scientists,  among  them  Ro- 
bert A.  Millikan,  of  the  Oberlin  class  of 
1891,  and  now  a trustee  of  the  College. 
Dr.  Millikan  is  Director  of  the  Norman 
Bridge  Laboratory  of  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technolog)',  Pasadena,  California, 
lie  received  the  Nobel  prize  in  physics 
in  1923. 


Robert  A.  MiRikan,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 

Arthur  Noyes,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  Qeorge  E.  Hale,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 


I know  that  far  too  many  persons  pass 
through  the  Arts  course  without  an  inkling 
of  the  fascination  there  might  be  for  tliem 
in  the  field  of  natural  science.  I know  of 
those,  too,  who  spent  their  college  years  in 
the  study  of  the  classics,  but  w'ho  later  woke 
up  and  learned  to  get  great  pleasure  out  of 
birds  and  flowers  and  all  things  alive. 
Naturally  we  differ  greatly  from  one  an- 
other and  are  not  all  intrigued  by  the 
know-ledge  of  our' surrounding.  To  remove 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  such  knowledge, 
however,  seems  unfortunate. 

Sincerely, 

L.  H.  McDaniels,  ’12. 


Dr.  Noyes  is  honorary  director  of 
the  (jates  Chemical  Laboratory  of  tho 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  for- 
merly its  directfH-.  He  is  a chemist  and 
author  of  international  reputation.  Dr. 
Hale,  who  is  now  a trustee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Pechnology,  was  the 
organizer  and  director  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  of  the  Mt.  W’ilson  Observatory  of 
Carnegie  Institute  of  M'ashington. 

The  portrait  hangs  in  tlie  California 
Institute  and  was  painted  by  S.  Seymour 
T homas.  It  is  a curious  coincidence  that 
tlie  tliree  scientists  and  the  painter  were 
all  born  in  1868. 
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Broadcast  Well 
Received 

Word  has  come  from  the  east  and  far 
west  that  the  Oberlin  College  hour  broad- 
cast from  WHJv  and  relayed  over  the 
Columbia  chain  Saturday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 17,  was  splendidly  received.  The 
night  was  excellent  and  the  program  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm. 

A number  of  ‘‘radio  parties”  were 
held  from  Hawaii  to  western  Europe,  at 
which  the  get-togethers  were  enjoyed 
quite  as  much  as  the  program. 

Among  the  greetings  received  are  the 
following: 


“Congratulations  on  the  wonderful  pro- 
gram which  we  have  Just  heard  over  the 
Columbia  chain  program.”  This  from 
Syracuse,  N. 

“Reception  excellent.  Program  delight- 
ful, from  the  opening  selection  by  the 
band  to  the  inspiring  ensemble.”  Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

“Silting  in  my  home  over  here  in  Con- 
necticut I received  a thrill  as  a re- 
sult of  the  Oberlin  College  radio  hour. 
I am  confident  that  the  spirit  of  our 
Alma  Mater  must  have  reached  the 
hearts  of  many,  many  other  alumni 
through  this  national  broadcast.” 

“Unfortunately  there  was  much  inter- 
ference from  other  stations  and  in  only 
a few  numbers  did  the  Oberlin  music 
come  in  without  interrviption.  However, 
the  evening  was  spent  delightfully  in  a 
social  way  and  the  group  was  loath  to 
break  up  even  at  a late  hour.”  Detroit. 

“The  radio  broadcast  Saturday  night 
came  through  in  splendid  style.  The 
reception  was  almost  perfect,  and  so 
was  the  program.”  New  York. 


Minneapolis  Meets 


A very  happy  annual  meeting  of  the 
Itvin  City  Oberlin  Association  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  December  6 at  the 
Minneapolis  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Following  the 
tlinner  "Stone)'”  Ivoehler  presided  most 
genially  and  introduced  "Moxie”  Lind- 
quist, who  brought  Oberlin  “up  to  date,” 
and  Frances  Andrews,  who  shared  with 
us  the  pictures  of  her  trip  up  the  Stic- 
keen  River  and  into  Glacier  Bay, 
Alaska. 

New  officers  elected  are:  President,  C. 

A.  Kirtland,  ex-c’96-’99;  vice-president, 
Lorine  Grosz,  ’20;  secretary-treasurer, 


Mrs.  C.  E.  Dow,  ’13. 

Those  present  were:  Mrs.  Enid  Gar- 

retson  Allen,  ’13;  A.  C.  Andrews,  ex- 
’72-’76;  Frances  Andrews,  ’ii;  Elizabeth 
Bartlett,  ’05;  Clare  Bell,  ’15;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  Burton,  ex-'8o-'83 ; Mrs. 
Alice  J.  Cowley,  ’07 ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Dow  (Nora  Rollefson,  ’13)  ; Josephine 
Dickson,  ’22;  Milton  C.  Forster,  ’30;  Lou- 
ise Frary,  ’13;  Lorine  Grosz,  ’20;  Ruth 
(irosz,  ’26;  Nora  Jacobsen,  ’10;  Jessie 
Jacobsen,  c’o8-’io;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Keller  (Lillian  Loucks),  ’15,  ’14;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Kirtland,  cex-’pfi-’pp; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  O.  Koehler  (Mary  B. 
Fulton),  ’08,  ’09;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  S. 
Lindquist  (Maude  Loreaux),  ’08,  ex-c’oo- 
’02;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Polacek,  ’15;  Lois 
Powell,  cx-c'i5-’i8;  Myron  Powell,  ’24; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Slocum  (Marjorie 
Farmer),  ’12,  ’12;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Sheldon  (Favorite  Wenk),  ’12;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Leonard  Spring,  cx-’i9-’2o;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pliny  Solether  (Muriel  Cad- 
well),  ’10,  ex-c’o8 ; J.  Bretlle  Phompson, 
’85;  Ruth  Zurfluh,  ’23.  C.  E.  B. 


Mrs.  Swift  Lectures 
at  Chicago 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  Chicago  was  a lunch- 
eon at  the  College  on  the  tenth.  The 
president.  Miss  Mercy  B.  Hooker,  ’13, 
was  in  charge  of  the  meeting,  at  which 
Mrs.  Clarence  Swift,  ’83,  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  Oberammergau. 

Mrs.  Swift  knows  and  loves  Oberam- 
mergau, and  probably  most  of  her  audi- 
ence loved  it,  too,  when  she  had  finished. 
Last  summer  she  saw  the  play  and 
stayed  on  several  weeks  after  the  last 
one  was  given.  In  this  way  she  shared 
in  the  experiences  of  the  people  as  the 
village  returned  to  “normalcy.”  As  we 
saw  her  beautiful  pictures  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  Lang  family,  the 
Rendls,  and  the  burgermeister,  it  was 
through  her  understanding  eyes. 

The  music  was  a great  aid  in  enter- 
ing into  the  mood  of  the  Passion  Play. 
Everyone  enjoyed  “There  is  a Green  Hill 
Far  Away,”  sung  by  Mrs.  Dudley  B. 
Reed,  with  Mrs.  Helen  Smails  Swearin- 
gen, ’13,  accompanying.  The  hymns, 
beautifully  played  by  Mrs.  Swearingen, 
added  further  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  pictures. 

It  was  a wonderful  afternoon.  The 
Palmoliv'e  Building  and  the  Drake  Hotel 
may  have  jarred  on  uj  a little  as  we 
came  away.  Perhaps  sve  were  nearer  in 
spirit  to  Mount  Kofel  and  the  cross. 

L.  S.  P. 


Cleveland  Women’s 
Tea 

During  the  holidays  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  Cleveland  entertained 
about  sixty  of  the  undergraduates  at  a 
tea  at  the  Women’s  City  Club.  Corinne 
P.  Evans,  '21,  received  informally.  Helen 
Kydd,  ’29,  Margaret  Storer,  ’28,  and  Vir- 
ginia Van  Fossan,  ’27,  poured. 

The  Club  has  held  in  all  three  regular 
meetings  this  year.  On  the  seventh  of 
October  a dinner  was  given  at  the  Col- 
lege Club,  at  which  the  new  officers  were 
introduced.  Dr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  Di- 
rector of  Cleveland  College,  spoke,  and 
Mrs.  Catherine  Burtt  Carter,  c’14,  gave 
a group  of  songs.  In  November  the  club 
joined  the  men’s  club  in  entertaining 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olmstead  at 
dinner  after  the  Migration  Day  game. 
Dancing  and  bridge  followed  the  brief 
speeches. 

A Christmas  Party  was  an  event  of 
early  December,  a very  festive  occasion, 
in  the  Harvey  Tea  Room  in  the  Ter- 
minal Tower.  Miss  Nash  of  the  Con- 
servatory entertained  delightfully  with  a 
reading  of  the  “Ivory  Door,”  a play 
by  A.  A.  Milne.  Members  of  the  club 
brought  Christmas  toys,  which  were  piled 
around  the  gay  fireplace. 


TWINS  IN  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Ruth  and  Robert  Hawley,  John  and  Joseph  Naef,  Dorothy  and  Barbara  Foster 
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St.  Louis  Hears 
Glee  Club 

The  alumni  of  St.  Louis,  on  Saturday 
evening,  December  27,  were  hosts  to 
Alumni  Secretary  John  G.  Olmstead  and 
the  College  Glee  Club. 

Dinner  was  served  at  the  Westborough 
Country  Club,  after  which  Mr.  Olmstead 
spoke  interestingly  of  the  developments 
in  Oberlin.  He  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Harold  Sackett,  '04,  “fellow  knight  of 
the  tray”  during  college  days.  Dr. 
Robert  Crossen,  ’21,  presided. 

.Among  those  present  at  the  dinner  be- 
sides the  local  St.  Louis  alumni  were 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  lately  resigned 
as  Trustee  of  the  College,  and  the  fol- 
lowing from  Oberlin:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

M^illiam  .A.  Heusner,  ’85-’87;  Miss  Cora 
L.  Swift,  ’92;  Mr.  J.  E.  Wirkler,  ’03: 
the  Glee  Club,  and  several  students 
home  on  vacation. 

•After  Mr.  Olmstead’s  remarks  all  ad- 
journed to  the  Webster  Groves  high 
school,  tvhere  the  Glee  Club  rendered  a 
delightful  program  of  music  to  a much 
larger  audience.  On  Saturday  the  club 
sang  at  the  City  Club  luncheon,  and  on 
Sunday  morning  at  the  Webster  Groves 
Congregational  church. 

Oregon  Annual 
Meeting 

Oberlinites  of  Portland,  Oregon,  met 
Saturday  evening,  December  27,  at  the 
home  of  the  president  of  the  Oregon 
Oberlin  Association,  George  Clauss,  ’15, 
with  about  25  present.  The  principal 
item  on  the  program  was  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  fol- 
lowing were  unanimously  elected: 

President — Mrs.  Vera  Tinker  Shank- 
land,  ’08. 

Vice-President — Otis  Riddle,  ’01. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Etliel  Peterson  Her- 
ren,  ’01. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Juanita  Snyder  Booth, 
’08. 

Plans  were  discussed  for  the  visit  on 
January  3 of  John  G.  Olmstead,  '06,  and 
a committee  consisting  of  Bertha  Tontz, 
’o5-’o8,  Rita  Andrews,  ^06,  and  Norman 
C.  Martin,  ’22,  was  appointed  to  make 
the  arrangements  for  a dinner  on  that 
night.  Reports  of  the  outgoing  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. Singing  of  favorite  Oberlin 
songs,  led  by  Mrs.  Clauss,  and  two  de- 
lightful ducts  by  James  and  Carita 
Clauss  were  enjoyed.  Everyone  present 
had  contributed  a ^v^apped  present 
valued  at  ten  cents,  and  these  were 
“grabbed”  from  a basket  held  by  John 
Shankland,  son  of  the  new  president. 
J.  Lawrence  Breckenridge,  ’08,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Mood  River,  who 
was  in  Portland  for  the  State  Teachers’ 
Convention,  gave  a brief  talk.  The  serv- 
ing of  delicious  refreshments  concluded 
the  evening’s  program.  Oberlinites  pres- 


ent and  their  wives  and  husbands  com- 
prised : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Clauss,  ’15, 
Mrs.  Juanita  S.  Booth,  '08,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Shankland  {Vera  Tinker),  ’08, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Tontz  (Pearl 
Gutensohn),  ’09,  ’10,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
B.  Herren  (Ethel  Peterson),  ’01,  Rita 
Andrews,  ’06,  Jean  M.  Shupp,  c’93,  Ber- 
tha Tontz,  ’o5-’o8,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bald- 
win, ’9o-’92,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLachlan 
Haddow,  c’o7-’o9,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
\V.  Moris  (Helen  Barlow),  c’i5-’i6.  Rev. 
John  S.  Edmunds,  ’80,  J.  L.  Breckenridge, 
’08.  In  addition,  there  were  several 
young  people  from  the  families  repre- 
sented. E.  P.  H, 


Meet  in  Denver 


The  Denver-Oberlin  Alumni  Associa- 
tion dined  at  the  University  Club  on 
Saturday  evening,  January  3.  7'he  guest 
of  honor  was  John  G.  Olmstead,  Alumni 
Secretary,  who  gave  a very  delightful 
evening  of  Oberlin  movies.  Preceding 
the  dinner  a business  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  Mr.  Frank  Carruthers,  ’90,  was 
elected  president  and  Georgina  Allison, 
’09,  secretary-treasurer. 

Those  present  were:  Margaret  Aylard, 
’17;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  N.  Braifierd  (Ruth 
Causey),  ’26,  '26;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Carpenter  (Elizabeth  Oliver),  ’06,  ’07; 
Mr.  Frank  Carruthers,  ’90;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bonar  H.  Davies,  ’92-’93,  ’oi-’o3;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ewalt  (Helen  Solier), 
c’07,  ’o5-’o6  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lup- 
ton,  ’07;  Mrs.  Wilbur  C.  Marsh  (Mary 
Osborn),  c’92-’93,  and  Dr.  Marsh,  ’9i-’93; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Parsons,  ’93 ; Dor- 
othy Parsons,  O.  K.  T.  S.  ’29;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Ellsworth  Robinson  (Marion 
Parsons),  ’19;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
Snell,  ’09;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Wat- 
son (Blessing  Maag),  ’23,  ’23;  Mrs. 

Beatrice  Emerson  Wells,  ’o4-’o5 ; Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Rogers;  Judge  James  II. 
Teller,  ’74;  Mrs.  Hyacinth  Scott  Baker, 
’17;  Georgina  Allison,  ’09.  G.  A. 

Oberlin  Speaks  at 
Canton 

The  Oberlin  Club  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
held  a reception  and  tea  December  8 
in  honor  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Louis  E. 
Lord.  Professor  Lord  gave  a lecture  to 
the  Latin  students  of  McKinley  high 
school  earlier  in  the  afternoon  on  “Fol- 
lowing the  Trail  of  Virgil.”  Mrs. 
Emily  Ainsworth  Heald,  ’07,  was  chair- 
man for  the  tea,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite Bloomburg  Greenwood,  ’19,  and 
Mrs.  Ellwyn  C.  Roberts.  Miss  Juanita 
Coffman,  ’24,  had  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements at  the  high  school. 

Again,  on  January  2,  the  Club  met, 
at  this  time  for  a dinner  meeting  held 
in  the  banquet  room  oi  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
John  Frederick  Oberlin  of  Cleveland, 


brother  of  Mrs.  E.  (L  Roberts,  sj>oke  of 
his  visit  this  summer  to  the  Alsatian 
district  matle  famous  by  John  Frederick 
Oberlin,  in  whose  honor  Oberlin  College 
was  named. 

Following  the  talk  Miss  Winifred 
Ziniiinger,  ’27,  gave  a group  of  three 
violin  solos,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ira 
Penniman  (Grace  Balmer),  c’o9-’io. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned, 
the  following  were  present: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Heald  (Emily 
Ainsworth),  ’07,  ’07;  Alice  McDowell, 
’26;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Deuble 
(Cennora  Sponseller),  c’92-3 ; Mrs.  J.  H. 
Slater  (Mabel  Locke),  ’o8-’ii;  Richard 
Kelly,  ’29;  Marcus  Staley,  ’30;  Helen 
Penniman,  ’29;  Florence  Housley,  ’21; 
Dr.  Mae  White,  ’96,  and  daughter  Mar- 
garet, ’34;  Mrs.  Carrie  Bachtel,  c’79-81; 
Dr.  Pauline  Zinninger,  '17;  Robert  Her- 
bert, ’34;  Robert  Cornelius,  ’34;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Roberts,  ’02,  and  sons, 
Addison  and  Frederick,  ’33;  Iris  Ha- 
verstack,  ’07;  Mrs.  Paul  Ewalt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Hartmann  (Freda 
Shinkle),  ’17,  ’17;  Edith  Roberts,  ’95; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Gordon  (Louise 
Harlow),  ’23,  ’23,  of  Massillon,  and 

B.  F.  Stanton,  ’96,  of  Alliance.  I.  H. 


Kansas  City  has  Spirit 


We  folks  out  in  the  middle  west 
want  you  to  know  that  you  haven’t  a cor- 
ner on  the  Oberlin  Spirit  back  east!  We 
staged  a banquet  the  night  of  January 
2,  and  all,  old  and  young,  seemed  to  en- 
joy more  than  the  filet  mignon  set  be- 
fore them.  We  liked  both  Mr.  Henry 
Haskell,  ’96,  and  his  remarks.  Mr.  Has- 
kell, who  is  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  has  just  been  elected  a trustee  of 
Oberlin.  He  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Kirshner,  ’86,  a fellow  trus- 
tee. 

John  Olmstead,  our  alumni  secre- 
tary, didn’t  come  clear  from  Ohio 
just  to  help  us  celebrate,  but  we’re 
glad  that  he  and  his  movies  were  in 
our  neighborhood  and  available.  Rich- 
ard Canterbury,  c’lo-’ii,  Marshall  Bryant, 
’i3-’i6,  and  Marie  Schulte,  c’30,  proved 
that  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  starts 
people  out  to  do  things  in  a big,  fine 
way.  We  appreciated  Marshall’s  sing- 
ing particularly  as  he  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall (Mildred  Calvert),  ’16,  had  to  drive 
135  miles  from  Columbia,  Mo.,  to  be 
with  us. 

Paul  Williams,  ’16,  president  of  our 
group,  presided,  and  introduced  the  six 
Kansas  Citians,  who  ure  at  present  at- 
tending Oberlin.  We  were  proud  that 
100%  of  our  present  students  came  to  our 
party.  Robert  Hogueland’s  talk  showed 
us  that  Oberlin  looks  much  the  same 
through  the  eyes  of  a present  freshman 
as  it  looked  to  us  in  our  own  freshman 
days.  This  is  a good  thing  to  rediscover. 

We  recommend  an  evening  of  Oberlin- 
mindedness  as  a great  antidote  for  the 
depression  blues.  P.  D.  W. 
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Thought  on  a Class 
Reunion 

1436  Vista  Street 
Hollywood,  California 

Dear  John: 

First  of  all  let  me  state  that  I enjoyed 
every  minute  of  my  class  reunion  last 
June.  I wouldn’t  have  missed  it  for 
anything.  Not  only  did  T have  a won- 
derful time  visiting  with  my  old  class- 
mates, but  the  opportunity  to  renew  old 
friendships  among  the  people  of  the  town, 
was  worth  all  the  effort  it  cost  to  get 
to  Oberlin,  and  those  of  you  who  have 
crossed  the  desert  in  June  know  it  is  not 
all  a pleasure  trip. 

For  the  first  time  since  I went  to 
Oberlin  in  1898,  I was  able  to  look,  in  a 
detached  way,  at  the  old  buildings  in 
which  I had  recited.  In  the  old  da\'s  it 
seemed  that  every  building  had  a peculiar 
significance  for  me.  I wonder  why  the 
change?  Is  it  that  we  think  less  of  the 
material  Oberlin  the  longer  we  are  out 
and  that  the  human  relations  become  more 
significant?  I rather  think  so.  And  then 
too  it  may  be  due  to  the  everlasting  rush 
that  vs’e  are  all  in  at  Commencement 
time.  How  much  time  is  there  to  sit 
down  and  have  some  good  visits  with 
the  old  friends?  Very  little.  It  might 
be  a good  thing  if  the  class  reunions 
started  a day  or  two  earlier  or  lasted  a 
da}'  or  two  longer.  And  the  day  has 
gone  when  a graduate  of  25  years  can 
expect  to  visit  his  old  teachers.  Nothing, 
as  I think  back,  impressed  me  more  that 
our  Oberlin  was  a thing  of  the  past  than 
to  realize  that  only  three  of  my  old  teach- 
ers were  now  on  the  faculty.  Professois 
MacLennan,  Miller,  and  Wager,  are  all 
that  are  left  “of  them  good  old  days,” 
and  two  of  them  had  departed  for  Eu- 
rope before  we  had  a chance  to  see 
them ! 

For  over  a year  and  maybe  more  1 
had  thought  of  this  reunion.  I had 
planned  what  I would  say  to  this  one 
and  that  one,  and  how  we  would  sit 
round  and  talk  of  old  times.  But  lo  and 
behold  how  few  of  them  showed  up ! 
Some  of  them  didn’t  even  live  farther 
away  than  Cleveland,  either.  Was  it 
that  1 had  valued  myself  too  highly?  Per- 
ish the  thought.  Of  course  I had  been 
going  on  the  assumption  that  this  25th 
reunion  w'ould  mean  as  much  to  them 
as  it  did  to  me,  and  I had  imagined 
them  saying  to  themselves,  “Gee,  I must 
get  to  this  reunion  and  see  a lot  of  the 
old  crowd  who  have  not  been  back  for 
years,  even  if  it  is  old  stuff  to  me,”  but 
no,  they  were  all  too  busy  with  this  thing 
and  that. 

So  my  friends  of  1906,  don’t  be  ex- 
pecting to  find  too  many  of  your  old 
classmates  back  next  year.  Their  loyalty 
to  the  class  and  their  interest  in  you  won’t 
be  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  corning 
very  far  if  they  have  any  business  to 
attend  to  at  home.  Of  course  they  may 


pop  in  for  a Sunday  or  an  evening,  but 
tliree  days!  Never!  You  go  an}'way; 
there  will  be  a fine  bunch  there,  and  you 
will  never  regret  it  even  if  you  do' go 
home  with  your  sense  of  ^■ou^  own  im- 
portance somewhat  lowered. 

And  in  conclusion:  I wonder  if  it 
couldn  t be  arranged  to  have  reunions 
of  all  graduates,  of  say  a decade  for  in- 
stance. As  it  is  now  there  is  scarcely 
any  chance  to  meet  any  of  your  old 
friends  outside  your  class  unless  you  hap- 
pen to  run  across  them  on  the  campus. 
And  just  one  more  suggestion:  why  could 
there  not  be  reunions  of  the  old  society 
members  even  if  the  undergraduates  of 
today  are  so  bright  that  they  don’t  need 
to  keep  up  such  things.  Some  of  us  con- 
nect the  old  literary  society  meeting  with 
the  finest  experiences  we  had  in  college. 
Anything  that  will  help  tide  the  gap  be- 
tween the  past  of  the  old  grad  and  the 
Oberlin  of  today  should  be  encouraged 
if  he  is  going  to  be  made  to  feel  at  nome. 
If  it  can’t  be  done,  he  had  better  stay  at 
home  and  live  his  Oberlin  days  over  in 
memoiy. — Alex.  Dick,  ’05. 


’72 — Mrs.  Adelia  R.  Tucker  has  been 
an  invalid  since  April,  1929,  though  her 
interest  in  Oberlin  and  her  class  is  keen. 
Address:  1218  Collingwood  ave.,  To- 

ledo, Ohio. 

’73 — Cyrus  Grandison  Baldwin,  aged 
78,  died  January  10  at  his  home  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif,,  after  many  years  of  invalid- 
ism. Dr.  Baldwin  had  been  for  several 
years  president  of  Pomona  College  in 
Palo  Alto.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Ella  Billings  Baldwin,  ’73. 

t’78 — Benjamin  F.  Shuart  died  at  Re- 
dondo Beach,  Calif.,  on  December  1,  after 
a very  brief  illness.  After  his  gradua- 
tion in  Oberlin  he  served  as  assistant 
pastor  to  Dr.  Haydn  in  the  Old  Stone 
Church  of  Cleveland,  and  from  there  an- 
swered calls  to  small  charges,  until  he 
went  to  Billings,  Mont.,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  main  construction  camp  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  Mon- 
tana Territory.  Ill  health  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  ministry  after  two  years,  and 
in  1891  he  moved  to  Oberlin  to  educate 
his  two  children.  While  here  he  invented 
the  Shuart  road  grader  and  manufac- 
tured this  machine  for  several  years. 
Some  years  later  he  sold  his  interests  and 
took  up  fruit  raising  in  Oregon.  Mrs. 
Shuart  preceded  him  in  death,  and  for 
the  past  7 years  he  has  resided  with  his 
daughter,  Clara  B.  Shuart,  ’01,  of  New 
York  City,  and  son,  Raymond  N.  Shuart, 
’03,  of  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

’81 — The  death  of  Harry  M.  Cake  oc- 
curred on  the  2nd  of  December  as  the 
result  of  an  automobile  accident  a day  or 
two  previous. 

’82— Mrs.  Sophie  Smilli  Bent  passet! 
away  in  August.  She  is  survived  by  her 
luisbami,  Arthur  W.  Bent,  ’82. 

'84— Dr.  Charles  11.  Sober  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Sober, 
in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  on  December  10. 


Washington  Sees 
Oberlin 

Spokane  and  out-of-town  alumni  en- 
joyed a dinner  given  January  8 at  the 
Davenport  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mr.  John 
G.  Olmstead,  alumni  secretary,  who  was 
in  the  city  on  an  official  visit. 

Several  reels  of  motion  pictures  show- 
ing the  present  Oberlin  and  student 
activities  tvere  of  great  interest  to  the 
following  who  were  present: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Fulton,  ’07;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Farmer  (Essie  May 
Parks),  ’16,  ’16,  of  Moscow;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McCartney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daryl 
Dayton  (Margaret  Wood),  c’28,  c’28,  of 
Cheney;  Helen  Loveless,  Maxine  Whit- 
ney, ’24;  Anne  E.  Fulton,  ’04,  of  Coeur 
d’Alene,  Idaho;  Wray  Farmin,  ’23,  of 
Sandpoint,  Idaho;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Cunningham,  ’96;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Minton,  ’8o-’83 ; Professor  F.  G.  Ken- 
nedy of  North  Central  high  school ; 
Ruth  Wheeler,  ’o9-’io;  Earl  W.  Petti- 
bone,  ’01,  who  was  toastmaster. 


From  1891  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr. 
Sober  was  superintendent  of  the  Wyom- 
ing state  hospital  at  Evanston,  which, 
through  his  excellent  work,  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  making  one  of  the  fore- 
most public  institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  mentally  afflicted. 

’88 — Professor  Charles  J.  Chamberlain, 
recently  retired  from  teaching  in  the  na- 
tural science  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  was  struck  by  an  auto- 
mobile in  Chicago  December  26.  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain  suffered  several  frac- 
tured ribs  and  a cut  on  the  head,  though 
his  condition  is  not  considered  dangerous. 

’89 — Frederick  A.  Hazeltine  in  Decem- 
ber resigned  his  position  as  senior  pro- 
hibition investigator  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado  to  resume  his  con- 
nection with  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Journal,  which  is  owmed  by  himself  and 
his  son. 

’91 — F.  A.  Sumner,  president  of  Tal- 
ladega College.  Ala.,  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  the  endowment  drive  for  a half 
million  dollars  to  meet  a like  amount 
from  the  General  Education  Board  for 
permanent  endowment.  This  is  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Mr.  Sumner’s  presidency 
of  the  college,  during  which  time  its  en- 
rollment has  increased  from  45  to  300. 
It  has  been  placed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  General  Education 
Board  in  the  very  forefront  of  Negro  ed- 
ucation. Recently,  with  six  other  Negro 
colleges,  Talladega  has  been  admitted 
into  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

’91 — Mrs.  Alice  Jones  Emery  was  re- 
cently appointed  to  serve  on  the  World 
Service  Council  of  tlie  Y.  \V.  C.  A. 
Mrs.  Emery  is  enjoying  a sojourn  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

’92— Mrs.  Inez  Michener  Smith’s  son, 
Cecil  Michener  Smith,  is  instructor  in  re- 
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ligioiis  music  on  tlie  faculties  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  of  tlie  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inarv.  Mr.  Smith  recently  composed  a 
setting  for  one  of  the  psalms,  which  was 
sung  hv  tlie  University  of  Chicago  choir 
and  received  very  favorable  comment. 

— Sarah  Starr  Stahl  died  at  her  home 
January  6,  closing  thirty  years  of  teaching 
in  Chicago  and  suburbs.  Miss  Stahl  al- 
ways displayed  a great  loyalty  to  ideals, 
familv,  classmates,  and  country.  The 
vears  increased  rather  than  dimmed  her 
love  for  lier  classmates.  Though  it  was 
always  difficult  to  manage,  she  never 
failed  to  return  to  Oberlin  for  reunions. 
Some  years  ago  nature  began  to  audit 
Sarah's  accounts  in  red  ink,  but  she 
wouldn't  give  up  her  very  active  life. 
Maybe  it  suited  her  best  to  die  as  she 
did.  in  harness. 

’93 — A.  F.  Wilson,  husband  of  Duluth 
Brick  Wilson,  whose  home  was  in  Neago, 
111.,  died  in  November. 

'95 — Sherman  D.  Callender  was  re- 
cently elected  as  judge  of  the  Recorders 
Court,  traffic  division,  a position  he  had 
previously  held  by  appointment.  Judge 
Callender  has  been  active  in  securing  a 
revision  of  Detroit’s  traffic  laws. 

t'oo — Dr.  Elisha  A.  King  delivered  a 
series  of  illustrated  lectures  at  the  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.)  Community  Church  during 
the  month  of  January  on  Mexico,  “a  for- 
eign country  a step  away.”  Dr.  King 
was  a member  of  Hubert  Herring’s  “Sem- 
inar in  Mexico,”  from  which  he  recently 
returned. 

t'oi — The  Rev.  S.  K.  Emurian,  exten- 
sion evangelist  of  Norfolk  Presbytery,  has 
been  invited  by  WTAR  radio  corpora- 
tion of  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  give  a second 
series  of  weekly  gospel  song  hours  over 
the  radio.  These  are  held  Tuesday 
nights  and  will  continue  throughout  the 
W’inter. 

’01 — Sanford  S.  Snell’s  wife  passed 
away  last  July,  leaving  him  alone  in 
their  home  at  5903  Locust  street,  Kansas 
Cit\',  Mo.  Mr.  Snell  is  head  of  the 
mathematics  department  of  the  Southwest 
high  school  there.  His  son,  Hampton, 
graduate  of  M’isconsin  University,  is 
teaching  economics  at  Montana  Univer- 
sity after  a year  at  Yale  on  a fellowship. 
Mrs.  Snell  was  a graduate  of  DePauw 
and  active  in  the  local  A.  A.  U.  W.  and 
alumni  group  of  Alpha  Phi. 

t'03 — The  Rev.  Ernest  B.  Allen,  min- 
ister of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church  of  Cleveland,  is  the  author  of 
two  impressive  poems  printed  at  differ- 
ent times  on  the  church  program,  entitled, 
“Come  . . . Learn!  Go  . . . Teach!”  and 
“I  Am  With  Thee.” 

Andrew  L.  Button  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  Indus- 
trial Council  at  Youngstown,  Oldo.  The 
membership  of  the  Council  embraces 
practically  all  of  the  larger  industries  of 
the  valley  and  its  work  is  In  the  indus- 
trial Interests.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Button 
(LaMira  Treat,  '04.)  will  continue  to  live 
in  Warren,  Ohio,  until  summer,  where 
Mr.  Button  has  been  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Peerless  Electric  company. 

’03  Frank  C.  Partridge,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Sanborn  Partridge,  has  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  In  Con- 
gress of  Senator  Green  of  Vermont. 

’03*  '05— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Vin- 


cent (Frances  Knox)  have  returned  from 
Manila  and  are  living  temporarily  at 
Shelby,  Mich.,  rural  route  4. 

’05 — Anna  Louise  Strong  has  completed 
a new  book  on  Soviet  life  in  a primitive 
part  of  Asia,  called  The  Road  to  the 
Grey  Pamir,  which  will  be  published 
early  in  March. 

’05 — .Margaret  Bowen  Keller  is  now 
dean  of  women  at  Hiram  College. 

’06,  ’06 — Dr.  Aubrey  W.  (joodenough, 
head  of  the  English  department  of  Colo- 
rado College,  died  December  25  of  pneu- 
monia, complicated  with  kidney  trouble. 
He  was  ill  only  40  hours.  Mrs.  Good- 
enough  (Gertrude  Pearl)  was  under  the 
care  of  a trained  nurse  at  the  time.  Be- 
sides his  wife.  Dr.  Goodenough  leaves 
three  children:  David,  Maurice  and  Sil- 
via. For  the  present  they  will  remain  at 
2104  North  Tejoin  street,  Colorado 
Springs. 

’06 — Faith  Parmelee  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta, India,  in  September  after  spending 
some  time  in  the  States  and  stopping  at  a 
number  of  places  of  interest  on  the  "way. 
Miss  Parmelee  is  one  of  the  national  staff 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  India,  Burma,  and 
Ceylon,  with  headquarters  at  ii  Haring- 
ton  Mansions,  Harington  street,  Calcutta. 

’07 — Helen  H.  Cook  died  December  23 
after  a brief  illness.  Since  her  gradua- 
tion Miss  Cook  has  been  teaching  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  came  north  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  her  family  in 
Akron,  when  she  was  taken  ill. 

c’07 — Mention  was  made  in  the  January 
issue  of  this  magazine  of  the  son  of  Louis 
U.  Rowland,  Harold  R.,  which  is  an 
error,  as  Harold  R.  Harvey,  c’12,  is  the 
person  referred  to  as  director  of  several 
musical  organizations  in  Albion,  Mich. 

’08 — Harriette  F.  Ryan  is  director  of 
the  international  Institute  located  at  3833 
Delmar  blvd.,  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  com- 
munity fund  agencies,  working  in  the 
foreign  communities  of  the  city. 

’10 — The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lester  H.  Bent 
enjoyed  an  extensive  three  months’  tour 
of  Europe  early  last  summer,  during 
which  they  were  particularly  impressed 
with  the  Passion  Play  in  Oberammergau. 

’10 — Arnaud  C.  Marts  was  recentlv  in- 
vited by  the  trustees  of  one  of  the  ^vell- 
known  universities  in  the  East  to  become 
the  president  of  the  university.  He  has 
declined  in  order  to  continue  his  present 
work  as  president  of  Marts  and  Lundy, 
Inc.,  of  521  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
City. 

cx’ii — Dr.  Helen  B.  Todd  continues 
as  director  of  health  and  pliysical  educa- 
tion for  women  at  State  College,  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio.  Address:  318  N.  Pros- 
pect street. 

’ll — I he  Rofarian  for  November  carries 
an  interesting  article  by  Clare  M.  Tous- 
ley  on  reclamation  work  done  by  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  New  York,  of  which 
she  is  assistant  director. 

ex-c’i2— Mrs.  Carroll  A.  Morey  (Car- 
olyn Kilbourn)  died  at  her  home  in  Find- 
lay,  Ohio,  on  Christmas  morning,  after  a 
ten  months’  illness.  Professor  Morey.  ’16, 
who  is  teaching  in  Findlay  College,  sur- 
vives and  continues  his  residence  at  921 
N.  Cory  street. 

acad.  ’12 — Charles  N.  Keen,  brother  of 
Mrs.  Elsie  Keen  Wyllie,  ’ii,  died  In 
Denver,  Colo.,  \fay  24,  1930,  following 
an  operation  for  appendicitis.  For  a 
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number  of  years  Mr.  Keen  was  professor 
of  poultry  raising  at  tlie  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  and 
state  poultry  expert.  He  left  a wife  and 
son,  eleven  years  old. 

’i2  — James  L.  Weathervvax  is  now 
connected  with  the  public  health  depart- 
ment, bureau  of  hospitals,  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School.  He  also  acts  in  a consulting  ca- 
pacity to  various  hospitals  in  Philadel- 
phia and  throughout  surrounding  terri- 
tories. Mr.  Weathervvax  recentlv  pub- 
lished a book  on  the  Physics  of  Radiology, 
Paul  B.  Hoeber,  publishers. 

*12 — Elmer  Henderson,  head  coach  at 
the  University  of  Tulsa,  has  been  named 
one  of  twenty  most  successful  football 
mentors  in  the  country  for  the  1930 
season. 

c’i2 — Harold  R.  Harvey  is  now  director 
of  the  musical  organizations  of  Albion 
high  school,  in  addition  to  teaching  in  the 
college  and  directing  the  community  or- 
chestra of  Albion,  Mich. 

’14 — Ruth  P.  Mount  is  recov’ering  from 
a fractured  knee,  which  has  shut  her  in 
for  almost  a year.  She  is  now  able  to 
work  again. 

’14 — John  W.  Love  has  accepted  the 
position  of  business  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Press,  in  which  capacity  he  will 
write  a daily  column  of  personal  business, 
economic  and  editorial  comment.  Until 
recently  Mr.  Love  conducted  a similar 
column  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

’15 — Anna  May  Hughes  is  still  teaching 
in  the  Detroit  school  system.  A general 
European  trip  last  summer  was  the  high 
peak  of  a year  filled  with  opportunities. 
Address:  4514  Seebaldt,  Detroit,  Mich. 

c’i5 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Adams 
(Florence  M.  Nichols)  are  the  parents  of 
a daughter,  Marian  Elizabeth,  on  Decem- 
ber II.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  live  at 
2226  Forest  View  rd.,  Evanston,  HI. 

ex-’ 1 7 — Margaret  Brotzman  has  ac- 
cepted a position  in  the  Glens  Falls 
hospital,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  as  directress 
of  the  school  for  nurses. 

’19 — Helen  Murray  is  studying  in 
Pomona  and  Scripps  College,  Clare- 
mont, Calif.,  this  year. 

’21 — Mildred  M.  Blair  is  studying 
toward  a master’s  degree  this  year  at 
Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Calif.  Ad- 
dress: 419  Vale  av'enue. 

’21 — The  editor  wishes  to  correct  a 
news  item  appearing  under  the  class  of 
’22  in  the  December  issue:  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Fred  R.  Wilber  ^Laura  Keck)  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a son,  Frederick 
Ralph,  on  November  4 in  Auburn,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  Wilber’s  name  was  spelled  incor- 
rectly and  placed  in  the  wrong  class. 

m’2i — Mrs.  Carl  E.  Smith  (Eloise 
Lane)  is  studying  government  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College  as  work  toward  a Ph.D. 
Mr.  Smith  is  teaching  psv'chology  at 
Harvard.  Address;  301  Holden  Green, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

’22-*25 — Dorothy  B.  Allen,  who  is 
serving  under  the  American  Board  in 
India,  has  recently  been  assigned  to  the 
Girls’  high  school  at  Ahrnednagnr,  wliere 
she  has  charge  of  Bible  work,  religious 
education  and  music.  'There  are  500 
girls  in  this  school. 

’23,  ’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Gordon 
{Louise  Harlow)  have  moved  from 
Akron  to  Massillon,  Ohio,  where  Mr. 


Gordon  is  associated  with  the  firm  of 
(iordon  and  Ilollinger,  morticians.  Ad- 
dress: 26  Second  street  N.  E. 

’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clair  C.  Olson 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe,  partly  in 
travel  on  the  continent  and  partly  in 
research  work  in  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Bodleian  Library.  They  were 
fortunate  in  encountering  a number  of 
Oberlin  people  while  away. 

’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Dyck  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  a son,  Robert  Gil- 
key,  on  November  2. 

’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Daven- 
port (Emily  Todd)  announce  the  birth 
of  a fine  baby  boy,  Harry  Bronson  H, 
on  July  7.  The  Davenports  are  living 
at  35?  W.  Main  street,  Plymouth,  Pa. 

’24-’29 — At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on 
IDecember  20  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Price  (Betty  Rugh,  ’26)  gave  an  in- 
form->l  supper  to  Oberlin  friends,  in- 
cluding Anna  J.  Schwartz,  ’24;  Florien 
Heiser,  ’26,  and  wife;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Will  iam  McCord  (Evangeline  .'\ndrews), 
’28,  ’29;  Roland  Walker,  ’28,  and  A. 
Jeannette  Moore,  ’29. 

’24 — On  August  n;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
ford Carleton,  with  Muriel  Elizabeth, 
one-year-old,  sailed  for  Tstambul.  though 
five  days  out  the  engines  broke  down 
and  they  had  to  be  towed  back  to  start 
over  again  September  4.  The  Carletons 
are  now  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  the 
Turkish  language.  Mr.  Carleton  grad- 
uated from  Hartford  Seminarv  last  May. 
and  will  substitute  for  Dr.  Merrill,  head 
of  Aleppo  College.  Aleppo,  while  Dr. 
Merrill  enjoys  a furlough  in  America. 

’24 — Margaret  F.  Parmelee  has  re- 
signed as  assistant  cataloger  of  thp  law 
library  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
to  accept  the  position  of  senior  cataloger 
in  the  general  library  at  the  some  Uni- 
versitv.  Address;  n2i  Granger  ave- 
nue. Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

ex-’2s; — Basil  Walker  is  now  in  the 
Rhodesia  law  apartment.  Address:  High 
Court,  Buluwavo,  So.  Rhodesia. 

c’2^ — tnrrjpj;  Constantine  is  enjoying 

his  work  as  instructor  in  Greek  in  the 
School  of  Ancient  Languages  of  the  Uni- 
’■''r'jjtv  of  Virginia.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  absentia 
at  Princ'^tnn:  the  preliminary  exams 

were  safely  accomplished  last  October, 
he  reports. 

»2c;.  ’27 — Dorothy  M.  Raymond  was 
married  on  November  27  to  Robert  R. 
Crawford  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents.  They  are  living  at  5603  Marv- 
land  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

’2(),  ’24 — The  marriage  of  Mary  Louise 
Glancy  to  Hamid  A.  Wood  took  place 
December  26  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

’26— The  sudden  death  of  Viola  P. 
Clark  on  the  12th  of  August  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  V.,  after  a sickness  of  two 
weeks  with  meningitis,  comes  as  a shock 
to  her  manv  friends.  The  year  follow- 
ing graduation  Miss  Clark  spent  in  chil- 
dren’s work,  but  a breakdown  in  health 
forced  her  to  take  a two-vear  rest. 
After  studving  more  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  she  went  to  Syra- 
cuse to  work  with  the  Children  s Bu- 
reau there,  and  it  was  while  there  that 
her  health  broke  down  again,  though 
she  had  been  in  apparent  good  health. 

’26— Eva  Lee  Sackett  is  supervising 
music  in  the  schools  of  Monessen.  Pa. 
Address:  .145  Reed  avenue. 
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If  Its  New 
We  Have  It! 


Barbara  Ann 
Shoppe 

South  Main  Street 
Oberlin 


A Step  Ahead  ! 


QUALITY  PORTRAITURE 
In  a Modern  Manner 

RICE  STUDIO 

Phone  77  WEST  COLLEGE 


• Troy 

• Athens 

• Crete 

• Delphi 

• Istanbul 

Follow  Aeneas  with  us  next 
summer  on  our  specially  char- 
tered steamer.  Low  Cost  — 
Delightful  Vacation  — Univer- 
sity Leadership. 

May  wt  send  you  folder  and  map! 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

104  Bojd  Street  Newtoo,  Maesachasetti 


*26— On  December  26  Dr.  J.  Howard 
McMillen  married  Miss  Mary  B.  An- 
derson of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
McMillen  are  at  home  at  7350  Lindeli 
blvd.,  St.  Louis. 

ex-’27,  c’28— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Dann,  Jr.  (Rachel  Protzman)  announce 
the  birth  of  a daughter,  Mary  Frances, 
on  July  II,  Address:  1559  Warren 

road,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’27 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  marriage  of  Virginia  Beckwith  to 
Joseph  W.  Gill  of  Port  Clinton,  Ohio, 
on  November  28.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill 
are  making  their  residence  at  1596^4  N. 
High  street..  Apt.  ir,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Tvhere  Mrs.  Gill  is  continuing  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city  and  Mr.  Gill  is  completing  his 
study  for  Ph.D.  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 

’27 — Kenneth  Symons,  who  is  in  gov- 
ernment consulate  service,  has  been  as- 
signed to  Pernambuco,  Brazil.  Word  has 
been  received  that  on  his  way  down  he 
found  it  necessary  to  stop  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
for  a month  before  going  on  to  Pernam- 
buco because  of  revolunonary  conditions. 
In  fact,  while  he  was  waiting  to  go  on, 
it  broke  out  in  the  street  before  the 
building  in  which  his  temporary  office 
was,  though,  as  he  says,  the  people  are 
usually  peaceful  in  revolutions. 

c’27 — Aria  E.  Wallace  has  been  di- 
rector of  all  choral  music  at  McKees- 
port Technical  high  school,  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  since  graduation. 

’27 — Marv  Alice  Schade  is  teaching 
English  this  year  in  one  of  the  Junior 
high  schools  in  Warren,  Ohio.  Address: 
255  Bonnie  Brae  avenue  N.  E. 

’27 — Margaret  Harvey  was  married 
in  Pittsburgh  on  July  12  to  Adrian 
Hughes,  University  of  Pittsburgh  ’27. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  are  living  in 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  where  Mr.  Hughes  has 
charge  of  the  testing  laboratory  for  the 
Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.  Ad- 
dress: Stewart  Apts.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

’28,  ’26 — The  engagement  of  Nina  K. 
Baldwin  to  Robert  M.  Duncan  has  been 
announced. 

’28 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  S.  Norman  Park  to 
Miss  Agnes  H.  Carr  of  Elyria. 

’28 — Douglas  W.  Campbell  writes  that 
he  is  enjoying  life  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  keeping  generally 
occupied  with  teaching  political  science 
at  the  American  University  of  Beirut, 
Beirut,  Syria. 

’28 — The  marriage  of  Aileen  K.  Tray- 
ser  and  Carl  J.  Fellenz  of  Lawrence 
College,  occurred  December  4.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fellenz  are  living  in  New  Lon- 
don, Wis.,  where  Mr.  Fellenz,  is  with 
the  First  National  Bank. 

>28 — Roland  Walker  expects  to  take 
over  the  work  of  Professor  Charles  G. 
Rogers  of  the  zoology  department,  who 
will  be  away  on  b-ave  for  the  year 
’3i-’32. 

’28,  ex-’28 — The  engagement  of  Helen 
Smith  to  Lewis  B.  McCullough  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  has  been  announced. 

»28— Mrs.  Hughbcrt  H.  Landram 
(Margaret  Edgar)  is  working  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Mr.  E.  S.  (josney,  pres- 
dent  t)f  the  Human  Betterment  Founda- 
tion, ami  to  Dr.  I’aul  Popenoe,  secre- 


tary of  the  same  organization.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Landram  are  living  at  821  Sum- 
mit Drive,  Pasadena,  Calif.  In  the 
December  issue  of  this  magazine  Mrs. 
Landram’s  address  was  given  at  715  S. 
Hope  street,  which  is,  rather,  Mr.  Lan- 
dram’s business  address. 

’28,  ’28 — Hans  W.  Schmidt  is  division 
traffic  engineer  for  the  Ohio  Bell  Tele- 
phone company,  with  his  office  at  10525 
Carnegie  avenue,  Cleveland.  In  his  spare 
hours  he  may  be  found  at  the  Troop  A 
Armory  studying  the  principles  of  ad- 
vanced equitation.  He  is  sharing  an 
apartment  at  9506  Talbot  avenue  with  N. 
Conner  Gunn,  who  is  also  with  the  Ohio 
Bell  Telephone  as  correspondent  for  the 
main  commercial  district. 

’28 — The  engagement  of  Etheleen  PeP 
erman  to  Paul  G.  Adams  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  been  announced. 

’28-30— J.  Periam  Danton,  ’28,  Donald 
B.  Raymond,  ’29,  and  William  B.  Tucker, 
’29,  were  hosts  at  a belated  celebration 
of  the  arrival  of  the  New  Year  at  their 
apartment  at  5525  Kimbark  avenue,  Chi- 
cago, on  January  3.  The  following  were 
present:  Robert  L.  Kroc,  ’29,  of  Madison,. 
Wis.;  Chester  W.  Williams,  ’29,  of  Grin- 
nell,  Iowa;  Kathel  B.  Kerr,  ’29,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Lawrence  Imhoff,  ’30,  Burtoo 
Young,  ’30,  and  George  R.  Hemingway, 
ex-’29,  of  Oak  Park,  111. 

c’29 — David  E.  Carroll  is  teaching 
piano,  organ,  and  theory  in  the  West 
Virginia  State  College.  Theodore  Phil- 
lips, c’24,  and  Marjorie  Johnson,  ’30,  are 
also  on  the  faculty  there. 

’29 — Edward  S.  Treat  has  been  enjoy- 
ing life  in  Turkey,  both  as  teacher  in 
Talas  and  Caesarea  and  as  traveller  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Address:  Talas  Amer- 
ikan  Mektabi,  Ka)'^seri-Talas,  Turkey. 

’29 — Howard  C.  Arnold  has  been  hav- 
ing a number  of  exciting  adventures  in 
connection  with  his  work  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  where  he  is  employed  by  the- 
Standard  Oil  company,  of  New  York. 
When  on  a trip  to  Sulu  Land,  the  home- 
of  the  pearl  divers,  it  was  his  fate  to  see 
a native  diver  caught  and  killed  by  a 
shark.  Natives  in  the  interior  of  the 
islands  seem  to  have  little  terror  for  Mr. 
Arnold,  though  they  have  been  known  to* 
behead  white  men  out  of  curiosity.  But 
in  spite  of  his  adventures,  he  still  looks 
forward  to  seeing  his  classmates  in  1932. 

’29 — Alice  Stirling  is  doing  welfare- 
work  with  the  Children’s  Service  Bureau 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’29 — Announcement  was  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Helen  E.  Gipson  to  Pattee 
E.  Evenson  of  Evanston,  III.,  at  a bridge 
luncheon  given  in  Faribault.  Minn.,  on- 
December  22.  Miss  Gipson  is  teaching 
in  Medford,  Minn.,  and  Mr.  Evenson  is 
a senior  at  the  University  of  Minnesota- 
and  a member  of  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  wedding  will' 
take  place  in  Faribault  on  June  12. 

’30— Margarita  Ewald  has  been  trav- 
elling in  South  America,  but  expects  to- 
live  at  Calle  Colonia  931,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  for  a few  months. 

’30 — David  dayman  has  b|en  elected" 
a member  of  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  the  lead- 
ing national  forensic  fraternity.  His 
election  is  based  on  his  record  as  a col- 
lege debater  while  at  Oberlin. 


A GOOD  ANTIDOTE  FOR  THE  PRESENT  DEPRESSIok 

Mid-Winter 
H omecoming 

FEBRUARY  20-21-22 


Arrange  to  meet  your  friends  at  the 

GRAY  MEMORIAL  GAME 

Saturday  Evening 


A NEW  BOOK 

By 

Dean  Florence  M.  Fitch 


The  Daughter  of  Abd  Salam 

— a story  of  Pales- 
tine— beautifully  bound,  numerous  illustrations. 
Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  our  annual  book  sale  week.  Any  book 
in  stock  at  20%  discount  February  i to  February  8. 
Pictures  at  special  discounts. 


A*  G,  Coinings  and  Son 

37  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


There  is  no  substitute  for  a savings  account  in 
this  strong  bank. 

Safety  of  Principal. 

Availability  of  Funds. 

Assurance  of  Income  and  a great  satisfaction  in 
surely  getting  ahead. 

We  appreciate  your  business. 

Capital,  $50,000.00  Surplus,  $50,000.00 
4%  Compound  Interest 


The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


Start  Saving  Your 

Surplus  Earnings  . . . 

Put  an  end  to  needless  spending  and  start  saving.  Start  a savings  account  at  the 
Bank  on  the  Corner,  where  your  money  is  absolutely  safe.  ■ 

oil’ll  like  tlie  service  you  receive  here,  too,  for  it  is  always  pleasing  in  every  way. 
our  money  will  work  for  you  while  you  sleep ; we  pay  4%  interest  compounded 
semi-annually. 

Start  Now  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

"On  The  Corner” 


THE  OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of  The 

ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing  from  a 
Card  to  a Book 


